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CHAPTER XXII. 
HoGGLESTOCK PARSONAGE. 


Art the end of the last chapter, we left Lucy Robarts waiting for an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Crawley, who was sitting with one baby in her lap while 
she was rocking another who lay in a cradle at her feet. Mr. Crawley, in 
the meanwhile, had risen from his seat with his finger between the leaves 
of an old grammar out of which he had been teaching his two elder 
children. The whole Crawley family was thus before them when Mrs. 
Robarts and Lucy entered the sitting-room. 

“‘ This is my sister-in-law, Lucy,” said Mrs. Robarts. ‘“ Pray don’t 
move now, Mrs. Crawley; or if you do, let me take baby.” And she put 
out her arms and took the infant into them, making him quite at home 
there ; for she had work of this kind of her own, at home, which she by 
no means neglected, though the attendance of nurses was more plentiful 
with her than at Hogglestock. 

Mrs. Crawley did get up, and told Lucy that she was glad to see her, 
and Mr. Crawley came forward, grammar in hand, looking humble and 
meek. Could we have looked into the innermost spirit of him and his 
life's partner, we should have seen that mixed with the pride of his 
poverty there was some feeling of disgrace that he was poor, but that with 
her, regarding this matter, there was neither pride nor shame. The 
realities of lifé had become so stern to her that the outward aspects of 
them were as nothing. She would have liked a new gown because it 
would have been useful; but it would have been nothing to her if all the 
county knew that the one in which she went to church had been turned 
three times. It galled him, however, to think that he and his were 
80 poorly dressed. 

“Tam afraid you can hardly find a chair, Miss Robarts,” said Mr. 
Crawley. 

“Oh, yes; there is nothing here but this young gentleman’s library,” 
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said Lucy, moving a pile of ragged, coverless books on to the table. “TI 
hope he’ll forgive me for moving them.” 

“ They are not Bob’s,—at least, not the most of them, but mine,” said 
the girl. 

“ But some of them are mine,” said the boy; “ain’t they, Grace?” 

“ And are you a great scholar?” asked Lucy, drawing the child to her. 

“*T don’t know,” said Grace, with a sheepish face. “I am in Greek 
Delectus and the irregular verbs.” 

“ Greek Delectus and the irregular verbs!” And Lucy put up her 
hands with astonishment. 

‘¢ And she knows an ode of Horace all by heart,” said Bob. 

“ An ode of Horace!” said Lucy, still holding the young shamefaced 
female prodigy close to her knees. 

“ It is all that I can give them,” said Mr. Crawley, apologetically. “A 
little scholarship is the only fortune that has come in my way, and I 
endeavour to share that with my children.” 

“T believe men say that it is the best fortune any of us can have,” 
said Lucy, thinking, however, in her own mind, that Horace and the 
irregular Greek words savoured too much of precocious forcing in a young 
lady of nine years old. But, nevertheless, Grace was a pretty, simple- 
looking girl, and clung to her ally closely, and seemed to like being 
fondled. So that Lucy anxiously wished that Mr. Crawley could be got 
rid of and the presents produced. 

“ T hope you have left Mr. Robarts quite well,” said Mr. Crawley, with 
a stiff, ceremonial voice, differing very much from that in which he had so 
energetically addressed his brother clergyman when they were alone 
together in the study at Framley. 

“ He is quite well, thank you. I suppose you have heard of his good 
fortune ?” 

“Yes; Ihave heard of it,” said Mr. Crawley, gravely. “I hope that his 
promotion may tend in every way to his advantage here and hereafter.” 

It seemed, however, to be manifest from the manner in which he 
expressed his kind wishes, that his hopes and expectations did not go hand- 
in-hand together. 

“« By-the-by he desired us to say that he will call here to-morrow; at 
about eleven, didn’t he say, Fanny?” 

“ Yes; he wishes to see you about some parish business, I think,” 
said Mrs. Robarts, looking up for a moment from the anxious discussion in 
which she was already engaged with Mrs. Crawley on nursery raatters. 

“ Pray tell him,” said Mr. Crawley, “that I shall be happy to see him ; 
though, perhaps, now that new duties have been thrown upon him, it will 
be better that I should visit him at Framiey.” 

“ His new duties do not disturb him much as yet,” said Lucy. “ And 
his riding over here will be no trouble to him.” 

“ Yes ; there he has the advantage over me. I unfortunately have no 
horse.” 
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And then Lucy began petting the little boy, and by degrees slipped a 
small bag of gingerbread-nuts out of her muff into his hands. She had 
not the patience necessary for waiting, as had her sister-in-law. 

The boy took the bag, peeped into it, and then looked up into her face. 

“ What is that, Bob?” said Mr. Crawley. 

“‘ Gingerbread,” faltered Bobby, feeling that asin had been committed, 

_ though, probably, feeling also that he himself could hardly as yet be 
accounted as deeply guilty. 

“ Miss Robarts,” said the father, “ we are very much obliged to you; 
but our children are hardly used to such things.” 

“T am a lady with a weak mind, Mr. Crawley, and always carry 
things of this sort about with me when I go to visit children; so you must 
forgive me, and allow your little boy to accept them.” 

“Oh, certainly. Bob, my child, give the bag to your mamma, and 
she will let you and Grace have them, one at a time.” And then the bag 
in a solemn manner was carried over to their mother, who, taking it from 
her son’s hands, laid it high on a bookshelf. 

“ And not one now?” said Lucy Robarts, very piteously. ‘‘ Don’t be 
so hard, Mr. Crawley,—not upon them, but upon me. May I not learn 
whether they are good of their kind?” 

“ T am sure they are very good; but I think their mamma will prefer 
their being put by for the present.” 

This was very discouraging to Lucy. If one small bag of gingerbread- 
nuts created so great a difficulty, how was she to dispose of the pot of 
guava jelly and box of bonbons, which were still in her muff; or how 
distribute the packet of oranges with which the pony carriage was laden ? 
And there was jelly for the sick child, and chicken broth, which was, 
indeed, another jelly ; and, to tell the truth openly, there was also a joint of 
fresh pork and a basket of eggs from the Framley parsonage farmyard, 
which Mrs. Robarts was to introduce, should she find herself capable of 
doing so; but which would certainly be cast out with utter scorn by Mr. 
Crawley, if tendered in his immediate presence. There had also been a 
suggestion as to adding two or three bottles of port; but the courage of 
the ladies had failed them on that head, and the wine was not now added 
to their difficulties. 

Lucy found it very difficult to keep up a conversation with Mr. 
Crawley——the more so, as Mrs. Robarts and Mrs. Crawley presently 
withdrew into a bedroom, taking the two younger children with them. 
“How unlucky,” thought Lucy, “that she has not got my muff with 
her!” But the muff lay in her lap, ponderous with its rich enclosures. 

“suppose you will live in Barchester for a portion of the year now,” 
said Mr. Crawley. 

“T really do not know as yet; Mark talks of taking lodgings for his 
first month’s residence.” 

“But he will have the house, will he not?” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose so.” 
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“T fear he will find it interfere with his own parish—with his gue 
utility there: the schools, for instance.” , 

“Mark thinks that, as he is so near, he need not be much absent 
from Framley, even during his residence. And then Lady Lufton is so 
good about the schools.” 

“Ah! yes; but Lady Lufton is not a clergyman, Miss Robarts.” 

It was on Lucy's tongue to say that her ladyship was pretty nearly 
as bad, but she stopped herself. 

At this moment Providence sent great relief to Miss Robarts in the 
shape of Mrs. Crawley’s red-armed maid-of-all-work, who, walking up to 
her master, whispered into his ear that he was wanted. It was the time 
of day at which his attendance was always required in his parish school ; 
and that attendance being so punctually given, those who wanted him 
looked for him there at this hour, and if he were absent, did not scruple to 
send for him. 

“Miss Robarts, I am afraid you must excuse me,” said he, getting up 
and taking his hat and stick. Lucy begyed that she might not be at all in 
the way, and already began to speculate how she might best unload her 
treasures. ‘ Will you make my compliments to Mrs. Robarts, and say 
that I am sorry'to miss the pleasure of wishing her good-bye? But I 
shall probably see her as she passes the school-house.” And then, stick in 
hand, he walked forth, and Lucy fancied that Bobby’s eyes immediately 
rested on the bag of gingerbread-nuts. 

“ Bob,” said she, almost in a whisper, “ do you like sugar-plums ?” 

“Very much indeed,” said Bob, with exceeding gravity, and with his 
eye upon the window to see whether his father had passed. 

“Then come here,” said Lucy. But as she spoke the door again 
opened, and Mr. Crawley reappeared. “I have left a book behind me,” 
he said; and, coming back through the room, he took up the well-worn 
prayer-book which accompanied him in all his wanderings through the 
parish. Bobby, when he saw his father, had retreated a few steps back, 
as also did Grace, who, to confess the truth, had been attracted by the 
sound of sugar-plums, in spite of the irregular verbs. And Lucy with- 
drew her hand from her muff, and looked guilty. Was she not deceiving 
the good man—-nay, teaching his own children to deceive him? But 
there are men made of such stuff that an angel could hardly live with 
them without some deceit. 

“ Papa’s gone now,” whispered Bobby ; “I saw him turn round the 
corner.” He, at any rate, had learned his lesson—as it was natural that 
he should do. 

Some one else, also, had learned that papa was gone; for while Bob 
and Grace were still counting the big lumps of sugar-candy, each em- 
ployed the while for inward solace with an inch of barley-sugar, the front 
door opened, and a big basket, and a bundle done up in a kitchen-cloth, 
made surreptitious entrance into the house, and were quickly unpacked 
by Mrs. Robarts herself on the table in Mrs. Crawley’s bedroom. 
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_ TJ did venture to bring them,” said Fanny, with a look of shame, 
“ for I know how a sick child occupies the whole house.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” said Mrs. Crawley, taking hold of Mrs. Robarts’ arm 
and looking into her face, “‘ that sort of shame is over with me. God has 
tried us with want, and for my children’s sake I am glad of such re.of.” 

“ But will he be angry ?” 

“T will manage it. Dear Mrs. Robarts, you must not be surprised at 
him. His lot is sometimes very hard to bear: such things are so much 
worse for a man than for a woman.” 

Fanny was not quite prepared to admit this in her own heart, but she 
made no reply on that head. “Iam sure I hope we may bs able to be of 
use to you,” she said, “if you will only look upon me as an old friend, 
and write to me if you want me. I hesitate to come frequently for fear 
that I should offend him.” 

And then, by degrees, there was confidence between them, and the 
poverty-stricken helpmate of the perpetual curate was able to speak of the 
weight of her burden to the well-to-do young wife of the Barchester 
prebendary. “It was hard,” the former said, “to feel herself so different 
from the wives of other clergymen around her—to know that they lived 
softly, while she, with all the work of her hands, and unceasing struggle 
of her energies, could hardly manage to place wholesome food before her 
husband and children. It was a terrible thing—a grievous thing to 
think of, that all the work of her mind should be given up to such sub- 
jeets as these. But, nevertheless, she could bear it,” she said, “as long 
as he would carry himself like a man, and face his lot boldly before the 
world.” And then she told how he had been better there at Hogglestock 
than in their former residence down in Cornwall, and in warm language she 
expressed her thanks to the friend who had done so much for them. 

“ Mrs. Arabin told me that she was so anxious you should go to them,” 
said Mrs. Robarts. 

“ Ah, yes; but that I fear is impossible. The children, you know, 
Mrs..Robarts.” 

“T would take care of two of them for you.” 

“Oh, no; I could not punish you for your goodness in that way. But 
he would not go. He could go and leave me at home. Sometimes I have 
thought that it might be so, and I have done all in my power to persuade him. 
Ihave told him that if he could mix once more with the world, with the 
clerical world you know, that he would be better fitted for the performance 
of his own duties. But he answers me angrily, that it is impossible—that 
his coat is not fit for the dean’s table,” and Mrs. Crawley almost blushed as 
she spoke of such a reason. 

“What! with an old friend like Dr. Arabin? Surely that must be 
nonsense.” 

“I know that it is. The dean would be glad to see him with any coat. 
But the fact is that he cannot bear to enter the house of a rich man unless 
his duty calls him there.” 
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“ But surely that is a mistake?” 

“Tt isa mistake. But what canI do? I fear that he regards the rich 
as his enemies. He is pining for the solace of some friend to whom he 
could talk—for some equal, with a mind educated like his own, to whose 
thoughts he could listen, and to whom he could speak his own thoughts. 
But such a friend must be equal, not only in mind, but in purse; and where 
can he ever find such a man as that?” 

“But you may get better preferment.” 

“ Ah, no; and if he did, we are hardly fit for it now. If I could think 
that I could educate my children; if I could only do something for my 
poor Grace——” 

In answer to this Mrs. Robarts said a word or two, but not much. 
She resolved, however, that if she could get her husband’s leave, some- 
thing should be done for Grace. Would it not be a good work? and was 
it not incumbent on her to make some kindly use of all the goods with 
which Providence had blessed herself? 

And then they went back to the sitting-room, each again with a young 
child in her arms, Mrs. Crawley having stowed away in the kitchen the 
chicken broth and the leg of pork and the supply of eggs. Lucy had 
been engaged the while with the children, and when the two married ladies 
entered, they found that a shop had been opened at which all manner of 
luxuries were being readily sold and purchased at marvellously easy prices; 
the guava jelly was there, and the oranges, and the sugar-plums, red and 
yellow and striped ; and, moreover, the gingerbread had been taken down 
in the audacity of their commercial speculations, and the nuts were spread 
out upon a board, behind which Lucy stood as shop-girl, disposing of them 
for kisses. / 

“‘ Mamma, mamma,” said Bobby, running up to his mother, “‘ you must 
buy something of her,” and he pointed with his fingers at the shop-girl. 
“ You must give her two kisses for that heap of barley-sugar.” Looking 
at Bobby's mouth at the time, one would have said that his kisses might 
be dispensed with. 

When they were again in the pony carriage, behind the impatient 
Puck, and were well away from the door, Fanny was the first to speak. 

“ How very different those two are,” she said; “ different in their minds 
and in their spirit !” 

“But how much higher toned is her mind than his! How weak he 
is in many things, and how strong she is in everything! How false is his 
pride, and how false his shame!” 

“But we must remember what he has to bear. It is not every 
one that can endure such a life as his without false pride and false 
shame.” 

“ But she has neither,” said Lucy. 

“ Because you have one hero in a family, does that give you a right to 
expect another?” said Mrs. Robarts. “Of all my own acquaintance, 
Mrs. Crawley, I think, comes nearest to heroism.” 
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And then they passed by the Hogglestock school, and Mr. Crawley, 
when he heard the noise of the wheels, came out. 

“You have been very kind,” said he, “to remain so long with my 
poor wife.” 

“We had a great many things to talk about, after you went.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, for she does not often see a friend, now-a- 
days. Will you have the goodness to tell Mr. Robarts that Ishall be here 
at the school, at eleven o'clock to-morrow ?” 

And then he bowed, taking off his hat to them, and they drove on. 

“If he really does care about her comfort, I shall not think so badly of 
him,” said Lucy. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GIANTS. 


Awp now about the end of April news arrived almost simultaneously in 
all quarters of the habitable globe that was terrible in its import to one 
of the chief persons of our history ;—some may think to the chief person 
in it. All high parliamentary people will doubtless so think, and the 
wives and daughters of such. The Titans warring against the Gods had 
been for awhile successful. Typhcus and Mimas, Porphyrion and Rhacus, 
the giant brood of old, steeped in ignorance and wedded to corruption, 
had scaled the heights of Olympus, assisted by that audacious flinger of 
deadly ponderous missiles, who stands ever ready armed with his terrific 
sling—Supplehouse, the Enceladus of the press. And in this universal 
catac!asm of the starry councils, what could a poor Diana do, Diana of the 
Petty Bag, but abandon her pride of place to some rude Orion? In 
other words, the ministry had been compelled to resign, and with them 
Mr. Harold Smith. 

“ And so poor Harold is out, before he has well tasted the sweets of 
office,” said Sowerby, writing to his friend the parson; “ and as far as I 
know, the only piece of church patronage which has fallen in the way of 
the ministry since he joined it, has made its way down to Framley—to 
my great joy and contentment,” But it hardly tended to Mark’s joy and 
contentment on the same subject that he should be so often reminded of 
the benefit conferred upon him. 

Terrible was this break-down of the ministry, and especially to Harold 
Smith, who to the last had had confidence in that theory of new blood. 
He could hardly believe that a large majority of the House should vote 
against a government which he had only just joined. “ If we are to go 
on in this way,” he said to his young friend Green Walker, “‘ the Queen’s 
government cannot be carried on.” That alleged difficulty as to carrying on 
the Queen’s government has been frequently mooted in late years since a 
certain great man first introduced the idea. Nevertheless, the Queen’s 
government is carried on, and the propensity and aptitude of men for this 
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work seems to be not at all on the decrease. If we have but few young 
statesmen, it is because the old stagers are so fond of the rattle of their 
harness. 

“ T really do not see how the Queen’s government is to be carried on,” 
said Harold Smith to Green Walker, standing in a corner of one of the 
lobbies of the House of Commons on the first of those days of awful 
interest, in which the Queen was sending for one crack statesman after 
another; and some anxious men were beginning to doubt whether or no 
we should, in truth, be able to obtain the blessing of another cabinet. The 
gods had all vanished from their places. Would the giants be good 
enough to do anything for us or no? There were men who seemed to 
think that the giants would refuse to do anything for us. “ The House 
will now be adjourned over till Monday, and I would not be in her 
Majesty’s shoes for something,” said Mr. Harold Smith. 

“ By Jove! no,” said Green Walker, who in these days was a stanch 
Harold Smithian, having felt a pride in joining himself on as a substantial 
support to a cabinet minister. Had he contented himself with being 
merely a Brockite, he would have counted as nobody. “ By Jove! no,” 
and Green Walker opened his eyes and shook his head, as he thought of 
the perilous condition in which her Majesty must be placed. “I happen 
to know that Lord won't join them unless he has the Foreign 
Office,” and he mentioned some hundred-handed Gyas supposed to be of 
the utmost importance to the counsels of the Titans. 

“And that, of course, is impossible. I don’t see what on earth 
they are to do. ‘There's Sidonia; they do say that he’s making some 
difficulty now.” Now Sidonia was another giant, supposed to be very 
powerful. 

“ We all know that the Queen won’t sce him,” said Green Walker, who, 
being a member of parliament for the Crewe Junction, and nephew to 
Lady Hartletop, of course had perfectly correct means of ascertaining what 
the Queen would do, and what she would not. 

“ The fact is,” said Harold Smith, recurring again to his own situation 
as an ejected god, “ that the House does not in the least understand what 
it is about ;—doesn’t know what it wants. The question I should like to 
ask them is this: do they intend that the Queen shall have a government, 
or do they not? Are they prepared to support such men as Sidonia 
and Lord De Terrier? Ifso, I am their obedient humble servant; but I 
shall be very much surprised, that’s all.” Lord De Terrier was at this 
time recognized by all men as the leader of the giants. 

“ And so shall I,—deucedly surprised. They can’t do it, you know. 
There are the Manchester men. I ought to know something about them 
down in my country; and I say they can’t support Lord De Terrier. It 
wouldn’t be natural.” 

“ Natural! Human nature has come to an end, I think,” said Harold 
Smith, who could hardly understand that the world should conspire to 
throw over a government which he had joined, and that, too, before the 
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world had waited to see how much he would do for it; “ the fact is this, 
Walker, we have no longer among us any strong feeling of party.” 

“No, not a d ,” said Green Walker, who was very energetic in his 
present political aspiratisns. 

“ And till we can recover that, we shall never be able to have a 
government firm-seated and sure-handed. Nobody can count on men 
from one week to another. The very members who in one month place a 
minister in power, are the very first to vote against him in the next.” 

“We must put a stop to that sert of thing, otherwise we shall never 
do any good.” 

“T don’t mean to deny that Brock was wrong with reference to Lord 
Brittleback. I think that he was wrong, and I said so all through. But, 
heavens on earth !” and instead of completing his speech Harold 
Smith turned away his head, and struck his hands together in token of his 
astonishment at the fatuity of the age. What he probably meant to 
express was this: that if such a good deed as that late appointment made 
at the Petty Bag Office were not held sufficient to atone for that other 
evil deed to which he had alluded, there would be an end of all justice in 
sublunary matters. Was no offence to be forgiven, even when so great 
virtue had been displayed? 

“T attribute it all to Supplehouse,” said Green Walker, trying to 
console his friend. 

“ Yes,” said Harold Smith, now verging on the bounds of rarliamentary 
eloquence, although he still spoke with bated breath, and to one solitary 
hearer. ‘Yes; we are becoming the slaves of a mercenary and irre- 
sponsible press—of one single newspaper. There is a man endowed with 
no great talent, enjoying no public confidence, untrusted as a politician, 
and unheard of even as a writer by the world at large, and yet, because he 
is on the staff of the Jupiter, he is able to overturn the government and 
throw the whole country into dismay. It is astonishing to me that a man 
like Lord Brock should allow himself to be so timid.” And neverthe- 
less it was not yet a month since Harold Smith had been ceurselling 
with Supplehouse how a series of strong articles in the Jupiter, together 
with the expected support of the Manchester men, might probably be 
effective in hurling the minister from his seat. But at that time the 
minister had not revigorated himself with young blood. “How the 
Queen’s government is to be carried on, that is the question now,” 
Harold Smith repeated. A difficulty which had not caused him much 
dismay at that period, about a month since, to which we have alluded. 

At this moment Sowerby and Supplehouse together joined them, 
having conie out of the House, in which some unimportant business had 
been completed after the ministers’ notice of adjournment. 

* Well, Harold,” said Sowerby, “ what do you say to your governor's 
statement ? ” 

“T have nothing to say to it,” said Harold Smith, looking up very 
solemnly from under the penthouse of his hat, and, perhaps, rather 
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savagely. Sowerby had supported the government at the late crisis; but 
why was he now seen herding with such a one as Supplehouse? 

“ He did it pretty well, I think,” said Sowerby. 

“Very well, indeed,” said Supplehouse; “as he always does those 
sort of things. No man makes so good an explanation of circumstances, 
or comes out with so telling a personal statement. He ought to keep 
himself in reserve for those sort of things.” 

“ And who in the meantime is to carry on the Queen’s government?” 
said Harold Smith, looking very stern. 

“That should be left to men of lesser mark,” said he of the Jupiter. 
“The points as to which one really listens to a minister, the subjects 
about which men really care, are always personal. How many of us are 
truly interested as to the best mode of governing India? but in a question 
touching the character of a prime minister we all muster together like bees 
round a sounding cymbal.” 

“ That arises from envy, malice, and all uncharitableness,” said Harold 
Smith. 

“Yes; and from picking and stealing, evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering,” said Mr. Sowerby. 

“We are so prone to desire and covet other men’s places,” said 
Supplehouse. 

“Some men are so,” said Sowerby; “but it is the evil speaking, 
lying, and slandering, which does the mischief. Is it not, Harold?” 

“ And in the meantime how is the Queen’s government to be carried 
on ?” said Mr. Green Walker. 

On the following morning it was known that Lord De Terrier was 
with the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and at about twelve a list of the 
new ministry was published, which must have been in the highest degree 
satisfactory to the whole brood of giants. Every son of Tellus was 
included in it, as were also very many of the daughters. But then, late 
in the afternoon, Lord Brock was again summoned to the palace, and it 
was thought in the West End among the clubs that the gods had again a 
chance. “If only,” said the Purist, an evening paper which was sup- 
posed to be very much in the interest of Mr. Harold Smith, “‘if only 
Lord Brock can have the wisdom to place the right men in the right 
places. It was only the other day that he introduced Mr. Smith into his 
government. That this was a step in the right direction every one has 
acknowledged, though unfortunately it was made too late to prevent the 
fasturbance which has since occurred. It now appears probable that his 
lordship will again have an opportunity of selecting a list of statesmen 
with the view of carrying on the Queen’s government; and it is to be 
hoped that such men as Mr. Smith may be placed in situations in which 
their talents, industry, and acknowledged official aptitudes, may be of 
permanent service to the country.” 

Supplehouse, when he read this at the club with Mr. Sowerby at his 
elbow, declared that the style was too well marked to leave any doubt as 
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to the author; but we ourselves are not inclined to think that Mr. Harold 
Smith wrote the article himself, although it may be probable that he saw 
it in type. 

But the Jupiter the next morning settled the whole question, and 
made it known to the world that, in spite of all the sendings and re- 
sendings, Lord Brock and the gods were permanently out, and Lord De 


. Terrier and the giants permanently in. That fractious giant who would 


only go to the Foreign Office had, in fact, gone to some sphere of much 
less important duty, and Sidonia, in spite of the whispered dislike of an 
illustrious personage, opened the campaign with all the full appanages of a 
giant of the highest standing. ‘We hope,” said the Jupiter, “ that Lord 
Brock may not yet be too old to take a lesson. If so, the present decision 
of the House of Commons, and we may say of the country also, may teach 
him not to put his trust in such princes as Lord Brittleback, or such 
broken reeds as Mr. Harold Smith.” Now, this parting blow we always 
thought to be exceedingly unkind, and altogether unnecessary, on the 
part of Mr. Supplehouse. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Harold, when she first met Miss Dunstable after 
the catastrophe was known, “how am I possibly to endure this degrada- 
tion?” And she put her deeply-laced handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“ Christian resignation,” suggested Miss Dunstable. 

“ Fiddlestick !” said Mrs. Harold Smith. “ You millionnaires always 
talk of Christian resignation, because you never are called on to resign 
anything. If I had any Christian resignation, I shculdn’t have cared for 
such pomps and vanities. Think of it, my dear; a cabinet minister’s wife 
for only three weeks ! ” 

“‘ How does poor Mr. Smith endure it?” 

“What? Harold? He only lives on the hope of vengeance. When 
he has put an end to Mr. Supplehouse, he will be content to die.” 

And then there were further explanations in both houses cf parliament, 
which were altogether satisfactory. The high-bred, courteous giants assured 
the gods that they had piled Pelion on Ossa and thus climbed up into 
power, very much in opposition to their own good wills; for they, the 
giants themselves, preferred the sweets of dignified retirement. But the 
voice of the people had been too strong for them; the effort had been made, 
not by themselves, but by others, who were determined that the giants 
should be at the head of affairs, Indeed, the spirit of the times was so 
clearly in favour of giants that there had been no alternative. So said 
Briareus to the Lords, and Orion to the Commons. And then the geds 
were absolutely happy in ceding their places ; and so far were they from any 
uncelestial envy or malice which might not be divine, that tuey promised 
to give the giants all the assistance in their power in carrying on the work 
of government; upon which the giants declared how deeply indebted they 
would be for such valuable counsel and friendly assistance. All this was 
delightful in the extreme; but not the less did ordinary men seem to 
expect that the usual battle would go on in the old customary way. It is 
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easy to love one’s enemy when one is making fine speeches ; but s0 
difficult to do so in the actual everyday work of life. 

But there was and always has been this peculiar good point about 
the giants, that they are never too proud to follow in the footsteps of the 
gods. If the gods, deliberating painfully together, have elaborated any 
skilful project, the giants are always willing to adopt it as their own, not 
treating the bantling as a foster-child, but praising it and pushing it so 
that men should regard it as the undoubted offspring of their own brains. 
Now just at this time there had been a plan much thought of for 
increasing the number of the bishops. Good active bishops were very 
desirable, and there was a strong feeling among certain excellent church- 
men that there could hardly be too many of them. Lord Brock had his 
measure cut and dry. There should be a Bishop of Westminster to share 
the Herculean toils of the metropolitan prelate, and another up in the 
North to christianize the mining interests and wash white the blacka- 
moors of Newcastle: Bishop of Beverley he should be called. But, in 
opposition to this, the giants, it was known, had intended to put forth the 
whole measure of their brute force. More curates, they said, were 
wanting, and district incumbents; not more bishops rolling in carriages. 
That bishops should roll in carriages was very good ; but of such blessings 
the English world for the present had enough. And therefore Lord 
Brock and the gods had had much fear as to their little project. 

But now, immediately on the accession of the giants, it was known 
that the bishop bill was to be gone on with immediately. Some small 
changes would be effected so that the bill should be gigantic rather than 
divine ; but the result would be altogether the same. It must, however, 
be admitted that bishcns appointed by ourselves may be very good 
things, whereas those appointed by our adversaries will be anything but 
good. And, no doubt, this feeling went a long way with the giants. Be 
that as it may, the new bishop bill was to be their first work of 
government, and it was to be brought forward and carried, and the new 
prelates selected and put into their chairs all at once,—before the grouse 
should begin to crow and put an end to the doings of gods as well 
as giants. 

Among other minor effects arising from this decision was the following, 
that Archdeacon and Mrs. Grantly returned to London, and again took the 
lodgings in which they had before been staying. On various occasions 
also during the first week of this second sojourn, Dr. Grantly might be 
seen entering the official chambers of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Much counsel was necessary among high churchmen of great repute before 
any fixed resulution could wisely be made in such a matter as this; and 
few churchmen stood in higher repute than the Archdeacon of Barchester. 
And then it began to be rumoured in the world that the minister had 
disposed at any rate of the see of Westminster. 

This present time was a very nervous one for Mrs. Grantly. What 
might be the aspirations of the archdeacon himself, we will not stop. to 
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inquire. It may be that time and experience had taught him the futility 
of earthly honours, and made him content with the comfortable opulence of 
his Barsetshire rectory. But there is no theory of church discipline which 
makes it necessary that a clergyman’s wife should have an objection to a 
bishopric. The archdeacon probably was only anxious to give a dis- 
interested aid to the minister, but Mrs. Grantly did long to sit in high 
places, and be at any rate equal to Mrs. Proudie. It was for her children, 
she said to herself, that she was thus anxious,—that they should have a 
good position before the world, and the means of making the best of 
themselves. ‘One is able to do nothing, you know, shut up there, down 
at Plumstead,” she had remarked to Lady Lufton en the occasion of her 
first visit to London, and yet the time was not long past when she had 
thought that rectory house at Plumstead to be by no means insufficient or 
contemptible. 

And’ then there came a question whether or no Griselda should 
go back to her mother; but this idea was very strongly opposed by 
Lady Lufton, and ultimately with success, “TI really think the dear girl 
is very happy with me,” said Lady Lufton; “and if ever she is to belong 
to me more closely, it will be so well that we should know and love one 
another.” 

To tell the truth, Lady Lufton had been trying hard to know and leve 
Griselda, but hitherto she had scarcely succeeded to the full extent of her 
wishes. That she loved Griselda was certain,—with that sort of love 
which springs from a person’s volition and not from the judgment. She 
had said all along to herself and others that she did love Griselda Grantly. 
She had admired the young lady's face, liked her manner, approved of her 
fortune and family, and had selected her for a daughter-in-law in a some- 
what impetuous manner. Therefore she loved her. But it was by no 
means clear to Lady Lufton that she did as yet know her young friend. 
The match was a plan of her own, and therefore she stuck to it as 
warmly as ever, but she began to have some misgivings whether or no 
the dear girl would be to her herself all that she had dreamed of in a 
daughter-in-law. 

“ But, dear Lady Lufton,” said Mrs. Grantly, “is it not possible that 
we may put her affections to too severe a test? What, if she should 
learn to regard him, and then ci 

“ Ah! if she did, I should have no fear of the result. If she showed 
anything like love for Ludovic, he would be at her feet in a moment. 
He is impulsive, but she is not.” 

“Exactly, Lady Lufton. It is his privilege to be impulsive and to 
sue for her affection, and hers to have her love sought for without making 
any demonstration. It is perhaps the fault of young ladies of the present 
day that they are too impulsive. They assume privileges which are not 
their own, and thus lose those which are.” 

“Quite true! I quite agree with you. It is probably that very 
feeling that has made me think so highly of Griselda. But then a 
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But then a young lady, though she need not jump down a gentleman’s 
throat, or throw herself into his face, may give some signs that she is made 
of flesh and blood ; especially when her papa and mamma and all belonging 
to her are so anxious to make the path of her love run smooth. That was 
what was passing through Lady Lufton’s mind; but she did not say it all; 
she merely looked it. 

“JT don’t think she will ever allow herself to indulge in an unauthorized 
passion,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“TI am sure she will not,” said Lady Lufton, with ready agreement, 
fearing perhaps in her heart that Griselda would never indulge in any 
passion, authorized or unauthorized. 

“TI don’t know whether Lord Lufton sees much of her now,” said Mrs. 
Grantly, thinking perhaps of that promise of Lady Lufton’s with reference 
to his lordship’s spare time. 

“ Just lately, during these changes, you know, everybody has- been so 
much engaged. Ludovic has been constantly at the House, and then men 
find it so necessary to be at their clubs just now.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Mrs. Grantly, who was not at all disposed 
to think little of the importance of the present crisis, or to wonder that 
men should congregate together when such deeds were to be done as 
those which now occupied the breasts of the Queen’s advisers. At last, 
however, the two mothers perfectly understood each other. Griselda was 
‘still to remain with Lady Lufton ; and was to accept her ladyship’s son, if 
he could only be induced to exercise his privilege of asking her; but in 
the meantime, as this seemed to be doubtful, Griselda was not to be 
debarred from her privilege of making what use she could of any other 
string which she might have to her bow. 

“ But, mamma,” said Griselda, in a moment of unwatched intercourse 
between the mother and daughter, “is it really true that they are going to 
make papa a bishop? ” 

“We can tell nothing as yet, my dear. People in the world are 
talking about it. Your papa has been a good deal with Lord De Terrier.” 

“ And isn’t he prime minister ?” 

“Oh, yes; I am happy to say that he is.” 

“T thought the prime minister could make any one a bishop that he 
chooses,—any clergyman, that is.” 

“ But there is no see vacant,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ Then there isn’t any chance,” said Griselda, looking very glum. 

“ They are going to-have an Act of Parliament for making two more 
bishops. That’s what they are talking about at least. And if they 
d ” 

“ Papa will be Bishop of Westminster—won’t he? And we shall live 
in London? ” 

“ But you must not talk about it, my dear.” 

“No, I won't. But, mamma, a Bishop of Westminster will be higher 
than a Bishop of Barchester; won’t he? I shall so like to be able to snub 
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those Miss Proudies.” It will therefore be seen that there were matters on 
which even Griselda Grantly could be animated. Like the rest of her 
family she was devoted to the church. - 

Late on that afternoon the archdeacon returned home to dine in Mount 
Street, having spent the whole of the day between the Treasury Chambers, 
a meeting of Convocation, and his club. And when he did get home it 
was soon manifest to his wife that he was not laden with good news. 

“Tt is almost incredible,” he said, standing with his back to the drawing- 
room fire. 

“ What is incredible?” said his wife, sharing her husband’s anxiety to 
the full. 

“If I had not learned it as fact, I would not have believed it, even of 
Lord Brock,” said the archdeacon. 

“Learned what?” said the anxious wife. 

After all, they are going to oppose the bill.” 

“Impossible!” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ But they are.” 

“ The bill for the two new bishops, archdeacon? oppose their own bill! ” 

“ Yes—oppose their own bill. It is almost incredible; but so it is. 
Some changes have been forced upon us; little things which they had 
forgotten—quite minor matters; and they now say that they will be 
obliged to divide against us on these twopenny-halfpenny, hair-splitting 
points. It is Lord Brock’s own doing too, after all that he said about 
abstaining from factious opposition to the government.” 

“T believe there is nothing too bad or too false for that man,’ 
Mrs. Grantly. 

“ After all they said, too, when they were in power themselves, as to 
the present government opposing the cause of religion! They declare now 
that Lord De Terrier cannot be very anxious about it, as he had so many 
good reasons against it a few weeks ago. Is it not dreadful that there 
should be such double-dealing in men in such positions?” 

“Tt is sickening,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

And then there was a pause between them as each thovght of the injury 
that was done to them. 

“ But, archdeacon 

“Well?” 

“Could you not give up those small points and shame them into 
compliance ?” 

“ Nothing would shame them.” 

“ But would it not be well to try ?”’ 

The game was so good a one, and the stake so important, that Mrs, 
Grantly felt that it would be worth playing for to the last. 

“It is no good.” 

“But I certainly would suggest it to Lord De Terrier. I am sure 
the country would go along with him; at any rate the church would.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said the archdeacon. ‘To tell the truth, it did 
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occur to ms. But some of them down there seemed to think that it would 
not do.” 

Mrs. Grantly sat awhile on the sofa, still meditating in her mind 
whether there might not yet be seme escape from so terrible a downfall. 

“ But, archdeacon: - 

“]’ll go upstairs and dress,” said he, in despondency. 

“ But, archdeacon, surely the present ministry may have a majority 
on such a subject as that; I thought they were sure of a majority now.” 

“No; not sure.” 

“ But at any rate the chances are in their favour? I do hope they'll do 
their duty, and exert themselves to keep their members together.” 

And then the archdeacon told out the whole of the truth. 

“Lord De Terrier says that under the present circumstances he will 
net bring the matter forward this session at all. So we had better go back 
to Plumstead.” 

Mrs. Grantly then felt that there was nothing further to be said, 
and it will be proper that the historian should drop a veil over their 
sufferings. 


4 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MAGNA EST VERITAS. 


Ir was made known to the reader that in the early part of the winter 
Mr. Sowerby had a scheme for retrieving his lost fortunes, and setting 
himself right in the world, by marrying that rich heiress, Miss Dunstable. 
I fear my friend Sowerby does not, at present, stand high in the estimation 
of those who have come on with me thus far in this narrative. He has 
been described as a spendthrift and gambler, and as one scarcely henest in 
his extravagance and gambling. But nevertheless there are worse men 
than Mr. Sowerby, and I am not prepared to say that, should he be 
successful with Miss Dunstable, that lady would choose by any means the 
worst of the suitors who are continually throwing themselves at her feet. 
Reckless as this man always appeared to be, reckless as he absolutely was, 
there was still within his heart a desire for better things, and in his mind 
an understanding that he had hitherto missed the career of an honest 
English gentleman. - He was proud of his position as member for his 
county, though hitherto he had done so little to grace it; he was proud of 
his domain at Chaldicotes, though the possession of it had so nearly passed 
out of his own hands; he was proud of the old blood that flowed in his 
veins; and he was proud also of that easy, comfortable, gay manner, which 
went so far in the world’s judgment to atone for his extravagance and evil 
practices. If only he could get another chance, as he now said to himself, 
things should go very differently with him. He would utterly forswear the 
whole company of Tozers. He would cease to deal in bills, and to pay 
heaven only knows how many hundred per cent. for his moneys. He 
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would no longer prey upon his friends, and would redeem his title-deeds 
from the clutches of the Duke of Omnium. If only he could get another 
chance ! 

Miss Dunstable’s fortune would do all this and ever so much more, and 
then, moreover, Miss Dunstable was a woman whom he really liked. She 
was not soft, feminine, or pretty, nor was she very young; but she was clever, 
self-possessed, and quite able to hold her own in any class; and as to age, 
Mr. Sowerby was not very young himself. In making such a match he 
would have no cause of shame. He could speak of it before his friends 
without fear of their grimaces, and ask them to his house, with the full 
assurance that the head of his table would not disgrace him. And then as 
the scheme grew clearer and clearer to him, he declared to himself that if 
he should be successful, he would use her well, and not rob her of her 
money—beyond what was absolutely necessary. 

He had intended to have laid his fortunes at her feet at Chaldicotes ; 
but the lady had been coy. Then the deed was to have been done at 
Gatherum Castle, but the lady ran away from Gatherum Castle just at the 
time on which he had fixed. And since that one circumstance after 
another had postponed the affair in London, till now at last he was resolved 
that he would know his fate, let it be what it might. If he could not 
contrive that things should speedily be arranged, it mizht come to pass that 
he would be altogether debarred from presenting himself to the lady as 
Mr. Sowerby of Chaldicotes. Tidings had reached him, through Mr. 
Fothergill, that the duke would be glad to have matters arranged; and 
Mr. Sowerby well knew the meaning of that message. 

Mr. Sowerby was not fighting this campaign alone, without the aid of 
any ally. Indeed, no man ever had a more trusty ally in any campaign 
than he had in this. And it was this ally, the only faithful comrade that 
clung to him through good and ill during his whole life, who first put it 
into his head that Miss Dunstable was a woman and might be married. 

“ A hundred needy adventurers have attempted it, and failed already,” 
Mr. Sowerby had said, when the plan was first proposed to him. 

“ But, nevertheless, she will some day marry some one; and why not 
you as well as another?” his sister had answered. For Mrs. Harold 
Smith was the ally of whom I have spoken. 

Mrs. Harold Smith, whatever may have been her faults, could boast of 
this virtue—that she loved her brother. He was probably the only 
human being that she did love. Children she had none; and as for her 
husband, it had never occurred to her to love him. She had married him 
for a position; and being a clever woman, with a good digestion and 
command of her temper, had managed to get through the world without 
much of that unhappiness which usually follows ill-assorted marriages. 
At home she managed to keep the upper hand, but she did so in an easy, 
good-humoured way that made her rule bearable; and away from home 
she assisted her lord’s political standing, though she laughed more keenly 
than any one else at his foibles, But the lord of her heart was her 
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brother; and in all his scrapes, all his extravagance, and all his reckless- 
ness, she had ever been willing to assist him. With the view of doing 
this she had sought the intimacy of Miss Dunstable, and for the last year 
past had indulged every caprice of that lady. Or rather, she had had the 
wit to learn that Miss Dunstable was to be won, not by the indulgence of 
caprices, but by free and easy intercourse, with a dash of fun, and, at any 
rate, a semblance of honesty. Mrs. Harold Smith was not, perhaps, her- 
self very honest by disposition; but in these latter days she had taken up 
a theory of honesty for the sake of Miss Dunstable—not altogether in 
vain, for Miss Dunstable and Mrs. Harold Smith were certainly very 
intimate. 

“If I am to do it at all, I must not wait any longer,” said Mr. 
Sowerby to his sister a day or two after the final break-down of the gods. 
The affection of the sister for the brother may be imagined from the fact 
that at such a time she could give up her mind to such a subject. But, in 
truth, her husband's position as a cabinet minister was as nothing to her 
compared with her brother's position as a county gentleman. 

‘“* One time is as good as another,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“ You mean that you would advise me to ask her at once.” 

“ Certainiy. But you must remember, Nat, that you will have no 
easy task. It will aot do for you to kneel down and swear that you love 
her.” 

“Tf I do it at all, I shall certainly do it without kneeling—you may 
be sure of that, Harriet.” 

“ Yes, and without swearing that you love her. There is only one 
way in which you can be successful with Miss Dunstable—you must tell 
her the truth.” 

“ What !—tell her that I am ruined, horse, foot, and dragoons, and 
then bid her help me out of the mire?” 

“ Exactly: that will be your only chance, strange as it may appear.” 

“This is very different from what you used to say, down at Chaldi- 
cotes.” 

“So it is; but I know her much better than I did when we were 
there. Since then I have done but little else than study the freaks of her 
character. If she really likes you—and I think she does—she could for- 
give you any other crime but that of swearing that you loved her.” 

“I should hardly know how to propose without saying something 
about it.” 

“ But you must say nothing—not a word; you must tell her that you 
are a gentleman of good blood and high station, but sadly out at elbows.” 

** She knows that already.” 

“Of course she does; but she must know it as coming directly from 
your own mouth. And then tell her that you propose to set yourself 
right by marrying her—by marrying her for the sake of her money.” 

“That will hardly win her, I should say.” 

“If it does not, no other way, that I know of, will do so, As I told 
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you before, it will be no easy task. Of course you must make her 
understand that her happiness shall be cared for; but that must not be 
put prominently forward as your object. Your first object is her money, 
and your only chance for success is in telling the truth.” 

“Tt is very seldom that a man finds himself in such a position as 
that,” said Sowerby, walking up and down his sister’s room ; “and, upon 
my word, I don't think I am up to the task. I should certainly break 
down. I don’t believe there’s a man in London could go to a woman 
with such a story as that, and then ask her to marry him.” 

“ If you cannot, you may as well give it up,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 
“ But if you can do it—if you can go through with it in that manner— 
my own opinion is that your chance of success would not be bad. The 
fact is,” added the sister after awhile, during which her brother was con- 
tinuing his walk and meditating on the difficulties of his position—“ the 
fact is, you men never understand a woman; you give her credit neither 
for her strength, nor for her weakness. You are too bold, and too timid: 
you think she is a fool and tell her so, and yet never can trust her to do 
a kind action. Why should she not marry you with the intention of 
doing you a good turn? After all, she would lose very little: there is the 
estate, and if she redeemed it, it would belong to her as well as to you.” 

“It would be a good turn, indeed. I fear I should be too modest to 
put it to her in that way.” 

“ Her position would be much better as your wife than it is at pre- 
sent. You are good-humoured and good-tempered, you would intend to 
treat her well, and, on the whole, she would be much happier as Mrs. 
Sowerby, of Chaldicotes, than she can be in her present position.” 

“If she cared about being married, I suppose she could be a peer’s 
wife to-morrow.” 

“ But I don’t think she cares about being a peer’s wife. A needy peer 
might perhaps win her in the way that I propose to you; but then a 
needy peer would not know how to set about it. Needy peers have tried 
—half a dozen I have no doubt—and have failed because they have 
pretended that they were in love with her. It may be difficult, but your 
only chance is to tell her the truth.” 

‘‘ And where shall I do it?” 

“Here if you choose; but her own house will be better.” 

“But I never can see her there—at least, not alone. I believe that 
she never is alone. She always keeps a lot of people round her in order 
to stave off her lovers. Upon my word, Harriet, I think [ll give it up. 
It is impossible that I should make such a declaration to her as that you 
propose.” 

“ Faint heart, Nat——- you know the rest.” 

“ But the poet never alluded to such wooing as that you have suggested. 
I suppose I had better begin with a schedule of my debts, and make 
reference, if she doubts me, to Fothergill, the sheriff’s officers, and the Tozer 
family.” 
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“She will not doubt you, on that head; nor will she be a bit 
surprised.” : 

, Then there was again a pause, during which Mr. Sowerby still walked 
- up and down the room, thinking whether or no he might possibly have 
any chance of success in so hazardous an enterprise. 

“T tell you what, Harriet,” at last he said; “I wish you’d do it 
for me.” 

“ Well,” said she, “if you really mean it, I will make the attempt.” 

“Tam sure of this, that I shall never make it myself. I positively 
should not have the courage to tell her in so many words, that I wanted to 
marry her for her money.” 

“Well, Nat, I will attempt it. At any rate, I am not afraid of her. 
She and I are excellent friends, and, to tell the truth, I think I like her 
better than any other woman that I know; but I never should have been 
intimate with her, had it not been for your sake.” 

“ And now you will have to quarrel with her, also for my sake ?” 

“Not at all. You'll find that whether she accedes to my proposition 
or not, we shall continue friends. I do not think that she would die for 
me—nor I for her. But as the world goes we suit each other. Such a 
little trifle as this will not break our loves.” 

And so it was settled. On the following day Mrs. Harold Smith was 
to find an opportunity of explaining the whole matter to Miss Dunstable, 
and was to ask that lady to share her fortune—some incredible number of 
thousands of pounds—with the bankrupt member for West Barsetshire, 
who in return was to bestow on her—himself and his debts. 

Mrs. Harold Smith had spoken no more than the truth in saying 
that she and Miss Dunstable suited one another. And she had not 
impreperly described their friendship. They were not prepared to die, 
one for the sake of the other. They had said nothing to each other 
of mutual love and affection. They never kissed, or cried, or made 
speeches, when they met or when they parted. There was no great 
benefit for which either had to be grateful to the other; no terrible 
injury which either had forgiven. But they suited each other; and 
this, I take it, is the secret of most of our pleasantest intercourse in 
the world. 

And it was almost grievous that they should suit each other, for Miss 
Dunstable was much the worthier of the two, had she but known it 
herself. It was almost to be lamented that she should have feund herself 
able to live with Mrs. Harold Smith on terms that were perfectly satis- 
factory to herself. Mrs. Harold Smith was worldly, heartless—to all the 
world but her brother—and, as has been above hinted, almost dishonest. 
Miss Dunstable was not worldly, though it was possible that her present 
style of life might make her so; she was affectionate, fond of truth, 
and prone to honesty, if those around would but allow her to exercise 
it. But she was fond of ease and humour, sometimes of wit that 
might almost be called broad, and she had a thorough love of ridiculing 
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the world’s humbugs. In all these propensities Mrs. Harold Smith 
indulged her. 

Under these circumstances they were now together almost every day. 
It had become quite a habit with Mrs. Harold Smith to have herself 
driven early in the forencon to Miss Dunstable’s house; and that lady, 
though she could never be found alone by Mr. Sowerby, was habitually se 
found by his sister. And after that they would go out together, or each 
separately, as fancy or the business of the day might direct them. Each 
was easy to the other in this alliance, and they so managed that they 
never trod on each other’s corns. 

On the day following the agreement made between Mr. Sowerby and 
Mrs. Harold Smith, that lady as usual called on Miss Dunstable, and 
soon found herself alone with her friend in a small room which the 
heiress kept solely for her own purposes. On special occasions persons 
of various sorts were there admitted; occasionally a parson who had a 
church to build, or a dowager laden with the last morsel of town 
slander, or a poor author who could not get due payment for the efforts 
of his brain, or a poor governess on whose feeble stamina the weight of 
the world had borne too hardly. But men who by possibility could be 
lovers did not make their way thither, nor women who could be bores. 
In these latter days, that is, during the present London season, the doors 
of it had been oftener opened to Mrs. Harold Smith than to any other 
person. 

And now the effort was to be made with the object of which all 
this intimacy had been effected. As she came thither in her carriage, 
Mrs. Harold Smith herself was not altogether devoid of that sinking of the 
heart which is so frequently the forerunner of any difficult and hazardous 
undertaking. She had declared that she would feel no fear in making 
the little proposition. But she did feel something very like it; and 
when she made her entrance into the little room she certainly wished that 
the work was done and over. 

“ How is poor Mr. Smith to-day?” asked Miss Dunstable, with an air 
of mock condolence, as her friend seated herself in her accustomed easy- 
chair. ‘The downfall of the gods was as yet a history hardly three days 
old, and it might well be supposed that the late lord of the Petty Bag had 
hardly recovered from his misfortune. 

-“ Well, he is better, I think, this morning; at least I should judge so 
from the manner in which he confronted his eggs. But still I don’t like 
the way he handles the carving-knife. I am sure he is always thinking of 
Mr. Supplchouse at those moments.” 

“Poor man! I mean Supplehouse. After all, why shouldn’t he 
follow his trade as well as another? Live and let live, that’s what 
I say.” 

“ Ay, but it’s kill and let kill with him. That is what Horace says. 
However, I am tired of all that now, and I came here to-day to talk about 
something else.” 
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“T rather like Mr. Supplchouse myself,” exclaimed Miss Dunstable 
“He never makes any bones about the matter. He has a certain work to 


_ do, and a certain cause to serve—namely, his own; and in order to do that 


work, and serve that cause, he uses such weapons as God has placed in his 
hands.” 

“ That’s what the wild beasts do.” 

“ And where will you find men honester than they? The tiger tears 
you up because he is hungry and wants to eat you. That’s what Supple- 
house does. But there are so many among us tearing up one another 
without any excuse of hunger. The mere pleasure of destroying is reason 
enough.” 

“Well, my dear, my mission to you to-day is certainly not one of 
destruction, as you will admit when you hear it. It is one, rather, very 
absolutely of salvation. I have come to make love to you.” 

“Then the salvation, I suppose, is not for myself,” said Miss 
Dunstable. 

it was quite clear to Mrs. Harold Smith that Miss Dunstable had 
immediately understood the whole purport of this visit, and that she was 
not in any great measure surprised. It did not seem from the tone of the 
heiress’s voice, or froni the serious look which at once settled on her face, 
that she would be prepared to give a very ready compliance. But then 
great objects can only be won with great efforts. 

“That's as may be,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. “ For you and another 
also, I hope. But I trust, at any rate, that I may not offend you?” 

“Oh, laws, no ; nothing of that kind ever offends me now.” 

“Well, I suppose you're used to it.” 

“Like the eels, my dear. I don’t mind it the least in the world—only 
sometimes, you know, it is a little tedious.” 

“Tl endeavour to avoid that, so:'I may as well break the ice at once. 
You know enough of Nathaniel’s affairs to be aware that he is not a very 
rich man.” 

“Since you do ask me about it, I suppose there’s no harm in saying 
that 1 believe him to be a very poor man.” 

“ Not the least harm in the world, but just the reverse. Whatever 
may come of this, my wish is that the truth should be told scrupulously on 
all sides; the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“ Magna est veritas,” said Miss Dunstable. “The Bishop of Bar- 
chester taught me as much Latin as that at Chaldicotes; and he did add 
some more, but there was a long word, and I forgot it.” 

“ The bishop was quite right, my dear, I'm sure. But if you go to 
your Latin, I’m lost. As we were just now saying, my brother’s pecu- 
niary affairs are in a very bad state. He has a beautiful property of his 
own, which has been in the family for I can’t say how many centuries— 
long before the Conquest, I know.” 

“ IT wonder what my ancestors were then?” 

“Tt does not much signify to any of us,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, 
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with a moral shake of her head, “‘ what our ancestors were ; but it’s a sad 
thing to see an old property go to ruin.” 

“ Yes, indeed; we none of us like to see our property going to ruin, 
whether it be old or new. I have some of that sort of feeling already, 
although mine was only made the other day out of an apothecary’s shop.” 

“ God forbid that I should ever help you to ruin it,” said Mrs. Harold 
Smith. ‘I should be sorry to be the means of your losing a ten-pound 
note.” 

“ Magna est veritas, as the dear bishop said,” exclaimed Miss Dun- 
stable. ‘Let us have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, as we agreed just now.” 

Mrs. Harold Smith did begin to find that the task before her was 
difficult. ‘There was a hardness about Miss Dunstable when matters of 
business were concerned on which it seemed almost impossible to make 
any impression. It was not that she had evinced any determination to 
refuse the tender of Mr. Sowerby’s hand; but she was so painfully 
resolute not to have dust thrown in her eyes! Mrs. Harold Smith had 
commenced with a mind fixed upon avoiding what she called humbug ; 
but this sort of humbug had become so prominent a part of her usual 
rhetoric, that she found it very hard to abandon it. 

“ And that’s what I wish,” said she. “Of course my chief object is 
to secure my brother’s happiness.” 

“ That’s very unkind to poor Mr. Harold Smith.” 

“ Well, well, well—you know what I mean.” 

“ Yes, I think I do know what you mean. Your brother is a gentle- 
man of good family, but of no means.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that.” 

“ Of embarrassed means, then, or anything that you will; whereas I 
am a lady of no family, but of sufficient wealth. You think that if you 
brought us together and made a match of it it would be a very good 
thing for—for whom?” said Miss Dunstable. 

“Yes, exactly,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“For which of us? Remember the bishop now and his nice little 
bit of Latin.” 

“For Nathaniel then,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, boldly. ‘It would 
be a very good thing for him.” And a slight smile came across her face 
as she said it. ‘ Now that’s honest, or the mischief is in it.” 

“Yes, that’s honest enough. And did he send you here to tell me 
this ?” 

“Well, he did that, and something else.” 

“ And now let’s have the something else. The really important part, 
I have no doubt, has been spoken.” 

“No, by no means, by no means all of it. But you are so hard on 
one, my dear, with your running after honesty, that one is not able to tell 
the real facts as they are. You make one speak in such a bald, naked 
way,” 
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“ Ah, you think that anything naked must be indecent; even truth.” 

“TI think it is more proper-looking, and better suited, too, for the 
world’s work, when it goes about with some sort of a garment on it. 
Weare so used to a leaven of falsehood in all we hear and say, now-a-days, 
that nothing is more likely to deceive us than the absolute truth. If a 
shopkeeper told me that his wares were simply middling, of course, I 
should think that they were not worth a farthing. But all that has 
nothing to do with my poor brother. Well, what was I saying?” 

“You were going to tell me how well he would use me, no doubt.” 

“ Something of that kind.” 

“That he wouldn’t beat me; or spend all my money if I managed to 
have it tied up out of his power; or look down on me with contempt 
because my father was ar apothecary! Was not that what you were 
going to say ?” 

“TIT was going to tell you that you might be more happy as Mrs. 
Sowerby of Chaldicotes than you can be as Miss Dunstable n 

“ Of Mount Lebanon. And had Mr. Sowerby no other message 
to send ?—nothing about love, or anything of that sort? I should 
like, you know, to understand what his feelings are before I take 
such a leap.” 

“I do believe he has as true a regard for you as any man of his age 
ever does have " 

“For any woman of mine. That is not putting it in a very devoted 
way certainly; but I am glad to see that you remember the bishop's 
maxim.” 

“What would you have me say? If I told you that he was dying 
for love, you would say, I was trying to cheat you; and now because | 
don’t tell you so, you say that he is wanting in devotion. I must say 
you are hard to please.” 

“ Perhaps I am, and very unreasonable into the bargain. I ought to 
ask no questions of the kind when your brother proposes to do me s0 
much honour. As for my expecting the love of a man who condescends 
to wish to be my husband, that, of course, would be monstrous. What 
right can I have to think that any man should love me? It ought to be 
enough for me to know that as I am rich, I can get a husband? What 
business can such as I have to inquire whether the gentleman who would 
so honour me really would like my company, or would only deign to put 
up with my presence in his household?” 

“‘ Now, my dear Miss Dunstable 

“Of course Iam not such an ass as to expect that any gentleman 
should love me; and I feel that I ought to be obliged to your brother for 
sparing me the string of complimentary declarations which are usual on 
such occasions. He, at any rate, is not tedious—or rather you on his 
behalf; for no doubt his own time is so oceupied with his parliamentary 
duties that he cannot attend to this little matter himself. I do feel 
grateful to him ; and perhaps nothing more will be necessary than to give 
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him a schedule of the property, and name an early day for putting him 
in possession.” 

Mrs. Smith did feel that she was rather badly used. This Miss 
Dunstable, in their mutual confidences, had so often ridiculed the love- 
making grimaces of her mercenary suitors, had spoken so fiercely against 
those who had persecuted her, not because they had desired her money, 
but on account of their ill-judgment in thinking her to be a fool, that Mrs. 
Smith had a right to expect that the method she had adopted for opening 
the negotiation would be taken in a better spirit. Could it be possible, 
after all, thought Mrs. Smith to herself, that Miss Dunstable was like other 
women, and that she did like to have men kneeling at her feet? Could it 
be the case that she had advised her brother badly, and that it would 
have been better for him to have gone about his work in the old-fashioned 
way? “They are very hard to manage,” said Mrs. Harold Smith to herself, 
thinking of her own sex. 

“He was coming here himself,” said she, “but I advised him not to 
do so.” 

“That was so kind of you.” 

“T thought that I could explain to you more openly and more freely, 
what his intentions really are.” 

“Oh! I have no doubt that they are honourable,” said Miss Dun- 
stable. “ He does not want to deceive me in that way, I am quite sure.” 

It was impossible to help laughing, and Mrs. Harold Smith did laugh. 
“Upon my word, you would provoke a saint,” said she. 

“Tam not likely to get into any such company by the alliance that 
you are now suggesting to me. There are not many saints usually at 
Chaldicotes, I believe ;—always excepting my dear bishop and his wife.” 

“ But, my dear, what am I to say to Nathaniel ?” 

“ Tell him, of course, how much obliged to him I am.” 

“Do listen to me one moment. I daresay that I have done wrong to 
speak to you in such a bold, unromantic way.” 

“Not at all. The truth, the whsle truth, and nothing but the truth. 
That's what we agreed upon. But one’s first efforts in any line are always 
apt to be a little uncouth.” 

“T will send Nathaniel to you himself.” 

“No, do not do so. Why torment either him or me? I do like 
your brother ; in a certain way I like him much. But no earthly con- 
sideration would induce me to marry him. Is it not so glaringly plain 
that he would marry me for my money only, that you have not even 
dared to suggest any other reason ?” 

“Of course it would have been nonsense to say that he had no regard 
whatever towards your money.” 

“‘Of course it would—absolute nonsense. He is a poor man with a 
good position, and he wants to marry me because I have got that which 
he wants. But, my dear, I do not want that which he has got, and 
therefore the bargain would not be a fair one.” 
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“But he would do his very best to make you happy.” 

“JT am so much obliged to him; but, you see, I am very happy as I 
am. What should I gain?” 

“ A companion whom you confess that you like.” 

* Ah! but I don’t know that I should like too much, even of such a 
companion as your brother. No, my ‘dear—it won't do. Believe me 
when I tell you, once for all, that it won’t do.” 

“‘ Do you mean, then, Miss Dunstable, that you’ll never marry ?” 

“ To-morrow—if I met any one that I fancied, and he would have 
me. But | rather think that any that I may fancy won't have me. In the 
first place, if I marry any one, the man must be quite indifferent to 
money.” 

“Then you'll not find him in this world, my dear.” 

“Very possibly not,” said Miss Dunstable. 

All that was further said upon the subject need not be here repeated. 
Mrs. Harold Smith did not give up her cause quite at once, although 
Miss Dunstable had spoken so plainly. She tried to explain how eligible 
would be her friend’s situation as mistress of Chaldicotes, when Chaldi- 
cotes should owe uo penny to any man: and went so far as to hint that 
the master of Chaldicotes, if relieved of his embarrassments and known 
as a rich man, might in all probability be found worthy of a peerage when 
the gods should return to Olympus. Mr. Harold Smith, as a cabinet 
minister, would, of course, do his best. But it was all of no use. “It’s 
not my destiny,” said Miss Dunstable, “and therefore do not press it any 
longer.” 

“ But we shall not quarrel,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, almost tenderly. 

“Oh, no—why should we quarrel ?” 

“ And you won't look glum at my brother?” 

“ Why should I look glum at him? But, Mrs. Smith, I'll do more 
than not locking g!um at him. I do like you, and I do like your brother, 
and if I can in any moderate way assist him in his difficulties, let him tell 
me so.” : 

Soon after this, Mrs. Harold Smith vent her way. Of course, she 
declared in a very strong manner that her brother could not think of 
accepting from Miss Dunstable any such pecuniary assistance as that 
offered—and, to give her her due, such was the feeling of her mind at the 
moment; but as she went to meet her brother and gave him an account 
of this interview, it did occur to her that possibly Miss Dunstable might 
be a better creditor than the Duke of Omnium for the Chaldicotes 
pronerty. 
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I—THE ROOTS OF HONOUR. 


Ayone the delusions which at different periods have possessed themselves 
of the minds of large masses of the human race, perhaps the most curious 
—certainly the least creditable—is the modern soi-disant science of political 
economy, based on the idea that an advantageous code of social action may 
be determined irrespectively of the influence of social affection. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, and 
other such popular creeds, political economy has a plausible idea at the 
root of it. ‘The social affections,” says the economist, “are accidental 
and disturbing elements in human nature; but avarice and the desire of 
progress are constant elements. Let us climinate the inconstants, and, 
considering the human being merely as a covetous machine, examine by 
what laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the greatest: accumulative result 
in wealth is obtainable. Those laws once determined, it will be for eacn 
individual afterwards to introduce as much of the disturbing affectionate 
element as he chooses, and to determine for himself the result on the new 
conditions supposed.” 

This would be a perfectly logical and successful method of analysis, if 
the accidentals afterwards to be introduced were of the same nature as 
the powers first examined. Supposing a body in motion to be influenced 
by constant and inconstant forces, it is usually the simplest way of 
examining its course to trace it first under the persistent conditions, and 
afterwards introduce the causes of variation. But the disturbing elements 
in the social problem are not of the same nature as the constant ones ; 
they alter the essence of the creature under examination the moment they 
are added ; they operate, not mathematically, but chemically, introducing 
conditions which render all our previous knowledge unavailable. We 
made learned experiments upon pure nitrogen, and have convinced our- 
selves that it is a very manageable gas; but behold! the thing which we 
have practically to deal with is its chioride, and this, the moment we touch 
it on our established principles, sends us and our apparatus through the 
ceiling. 

Observe, I neither impugn nor doubt the conclusions of. the science, if 
its terms are accepted. I am simply uninterested in them, as I should be 
in those of a science of gymnastics which assumed that men had no 
skeletons. It might be shown, on that supposition, that it would be advan- 
tageous to roll the students up into pellets, flatten them into cakes, or 
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stretch them into cables ; and that when these results were effected, the 
re-insertion of the skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences 
to their constitution. ‘The reasoning might be admirable, the conclusions 
true, and the science deficient only in applicability. Modern political 
economy stands on a precisely similar basis. Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it founds an 
ossifiant theory of progress on this negation of a soul; and having shown 
the utmost that may be made of bones, and constructed a number of 
interesting geometrical figures with death’s-heads and humeri, successfully 
proves the inconvenience of the reappearance of.a soul among these corpus- 
cular structures. I do not deny the truth of this theory: I simply deny 
its applicability to the present phase of the world. 

This inapplicability has been curiously manifested during the embar- 
rassment caused by the late strikes of our workmen. Here occurs one of 
the simplest cases, in a pertinent and positive form, of the first vital 
problem which political economy has to deal with (the relation between 
employer and employed) ; and at a severe crisis, when lives in multitudes, 
and wealth in masses, are at stake, the political economists are helpless— 
practically mute; no demonstrable solution of the difficulty can be given 
by them, such as may convince or calm the opposing parties. Obstinately 
the masters take one view of the matter; obstinately the operatives 
another ; and no political science can set them at one. 

It would be strange if it could, it being not by “science” of any kind 
that men were ever intended to be set at one. Disputant after disputant 
vainly strives to show that the interests of the masters are, or are not, 
antagonistic to those of the men: none of the pleaders ever seeming to 
remember that it docs not absolutely or always follow that the persons 
must be antagonistic because their interests are. If there is only a crust 
of bread in the house, and mother and children are starving, their interests 
are not the same. If the mother eats it, the children want it; if the 
children eat it, the mother must go hungry to her work. ~ Yet it does not 
necessarily follow that there will be “antagonism” between them, that 
they will fight for the crust, and that the mother, being strongest, will get 
it, and eat it. Neither, in any other case, whatever the relations of the 
persons may be, can it be assumed for certain that, because their interests 
are diverse, they must necessarily regard each other with hostility, and 
use violence or cunning to obtain the advantage. 

Even if this were so, and it were as just as it is convenient to con- 
sider men as actuated by no other moral influences than those which affect 
rats or swine, the logical conditions of the question are still indeterminable. 
It can never be shown generally either that the interests of master and 
labourer are alike, or that they are opposed; for, according to circum- 
stances, they may be either. It is, indeed, always the interest of both 
that the work should be rightly dene, and a just price obtained for it; 
but, in the division of profits, the gain of the one may or may not be 
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the loss of the other. It is not the master’s interest to pay wages so low 
as to leave the men sickly and depressed, nor the workman’s interest to 
be paid high wages if the smallness of the master’s profit hinders him 
from enlarging his business, or conducting it in a safe and liberal way. A 
stoker ought not to desire high pay if the company is too poor to keep the 
engine-wheels in repair. 

And the varieties of circumstance which influence these reciprocal 
interests are so endless, that all endeavour to deduce rules of action from 
balance of expediency is in vain. And it is meant to be in vain. For 
no human actions ever were intended by the Maker of men to be guided 
by balances of expediency, but by balances of justice. He has therefore 
rendered all endeavours to determine expediency futile for evermore. 
No man ever knew, or can know, what will be the ultimate result to 
himself, or to others, of any given line of conduct. But every man may 
know, and most of us do know, what is a just and unjust act. And all of 
us may know also, that the consequences of justice will be ultimately the 
best possible, both to others and ourselves, though we can neither say 
what is the best, or how it is likely to come to pass. 

I have said balances of justice, meaning, in the term justice, to include 
affection,—such affection as one man owes to another. All right relations 
between master and operative, and all their best interests, ultimately 
depend on these. 

We shall find the best and simplest illustration of the relations of 
master and operative in the position of domestic servants. 

We will suppose that the master of a houschold desires only to get as 
much work out of his servants as he can, at the rate of wages he gives, 
He never allows them to be idle; feeds them as poorly and lodges them as 
ill as they will endure, and in all things pushes his requirements to the 
exact point beyond which he cannot go without forcing the servant to leave 
him. In doing this, there is no violation on his part of what is commonly 
called “justice.” He agrees with the domestic for his whole time and 
service, and takes them;—the limits of hardship in treatment being 
fixed by the practice of other masters in his neighbourhood; that is to 
say, by the current rate of wages for domestic labour. If the servant 
can get a better place, he is free to take cne, and the master can only tell 
what is the real market value of his labour, by requiring as much as he 
will give. 

This is the politico-economical view of the case, according to the 
doctors of that science; who assert that by this procedure the greatest 
average of werk will be obtained from the servant, and therefore, the 
greatest benefit to the community, and through the community, by rever- 
sion, to the servant himself. 

That, however, isnot so. It would be so if the servant were an engine 
of which the motive power was steam, magnetism, gravitation, or any 
other agent of calculable force. But he being, on the contrary, an engine 
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whose motive power is a Soul, the force of this very peculiar agent, as an 
unknown quantity, enters into all the political economist’s equations, without 
his knowledge, and falsifies every one of their results. The largest 
quantity of work will not be done by this curious engine for pay, or 
under pressure, or by help of any kind of fuel which may be supplied 
by the chaldron. It will be done only when the motive force, that is 
to say, the will or spirit of the creature, is brought to its greatest 
strength by its own proper fuel; namely, by the affections. 

It may indeed happen, and does happen often, that if the master is a 
man of sense and energy, a large quantity of material work may be done 
under mechanical pressure, enforced by strong will and guided by wise 
method ; also it may happen, and does happen often, that if the master is 
indolent and weak (however good-natured), a very small quantity of work, 
and that bad, may be produced by the servant’s undirected strength, and 
contemptuous gratitude. But the universal law of the matter is that, 
assuming any given quantity of energy and sense in master and servant, 
the greatest material result obtainable by them will be, not through 
antagonism to each other, but through affection for each other; and that 
if the master, instead of endeavouring to get as much work as possible from 
the servant, seeks rather to render his appointed and necessary work 
beneficial to him, and to forward his interests in all just and wholesome 
ways, the real amount of work ultimately done, or of good rendered, 
by the person so cared for, will indeed be the greatest possible. 

Observe, I say, “of good rendered,” for a servant’s work is not 
necessarily or always the best thing he can give his master. But good 
of all kinds, whether in material service, in protective watchfulness of his 
master’s interest and credit, or in joyful readiness to seize unexpected 
and irregular occasions of help. 

Nor is this one whit less generally true because indulgence will be 
frequently abused, and kindness met with ingratitude. For the servant 
who, gently treated, is ungrateful, treated ungently, will-be revengeful ; 
and the man who is dishonest to a liberal master will be injurious to an 
unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish treatment will pro- 
duce the most effective return. Observe, I am here considering the 
affections wholly as a motive power; not at all as things in themselves 
desirable or noble, or in any other way abstractedly good. I look at them 
simply as an anomalous force, rendering every one of the ordinary political 
economist’s calculations nugatory; while, even if he desired to introduce 
this new element into his estimates, he has no power of dealing with it ; 
for the affections only become a true motive power when they ignore every 
other motive and condition of political economy. Treat the servant 
kindly, with the idea of turning his gratitude to account, and you will get, 
as you deserve, no gratitude, nor any value for your kindness; but treat 
him kindly without any economical purpose, and all economical purposes 
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will be answered ; in this, as in all other matters, whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it, whoso loses it shall find it.* 

The next clearest and simplest example of relation between master and 
operative is that which exists between the commander of a regiment and 
his men. 

Supposing the officer only desires to apply the rules of discipline so 
as, with least trouble to himself, to make the regiment most effective, he 
will not be able, by any rules, or administration of rules, on this selfish 
principle, to develop the full strength of his subordinates. If a man of 
sense and firmness, he may, as in the former instance, produce a better 
result than would be obtained by the irregular kindness of a weak officer ; 
but let the sense and firmness be the same in both cases, and assuredly 
the officer who has the most direct personal relations with his men, the 
most care for their interests, and the most value for their lives, will 
develop their effective strength, through their affection for his own person, 
and trust in his character, to a degree wholly unattainable by other 
means. The law applies still more stringently as the numbers con- 
cerned are larger; a charge may often be successful, though the men 
dislike their officers; a battle has rarely been won, unless they loved 
their general. 

Passing from these simple examples to the more complicated relations 
existing between a manufacturer and his workmen, we are met first by 
certain curious difficulties, resulting, apparently, from a harder and colder 
state of moral elements. It is easy to imagine an enthusiastic affection 





* The difference between the two modes of treatment, and between their effective 
material results, may be seen very accurately by a comparison of the relations of 
Esther and Charlie in Bleak House, with those of Miss Brass and the Marchiuness in 
Master Humphrey’s Clock. 

The essential value and truth of Dickens’s writings have been unwisely lost sight of 
by many thoughtful persons, merely because he presents his truth with some colour of 
caricature. Unwisely, because Dickens’s caricature, though often gross, is never 
mistaken. Allowing for his manner of telling them, the things he tells us are always 
true. I wish that he could think it right to limit his brilliant exaggeration to works 
written only for public amusement ; and when he takes up a subject of high national 
importance, such as that which he handled in Hard Times, that he would use severer 
and more accurate analysis. The usefulness of that work (to my mind, in several 
respects the greatest he has written) is with many persons seriously diminished 
because Mr. Bounderby is a dramatic monster, instead of a characteristic example of a 
worldly master ; and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic perfection, instead of a character- 
istic example of an honest workman. But let us not lose the use of Dickens’s wit und 
insight, because he chooses to speak in a circle of stage fire. He is entirely right in 
his main drift and purpose in every book he has written; and all of them, but espe- 
cially Hard Times, should be studied with close and earnest care by persons interested 
in social questions. They will find much that is partial, and, because partial, apparently 
unjust ; but if they examine all the evidence on the other side, which Dickens seems to 
overlook, it will appear, after all their trouble, that his view was the finally right one ; 
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existing among soldiers for the colonel. Not so easy to imagine an 
enthusiastic affection among cotton-spinners for the proprietor of the mill. 
A body of men associated for purposes of robbery (as a Highland clan in 
ancient times) shall be animated by perfect affection, and every member 
of, it be ready to lay down his life for the life of his chief. But a band of 
men associated for purposes of legal production and accumulation is usually 
animated, it appears, by no such emotions, and none of them are in any- 
wise willing to give his life for the life of his chief. Not only are we met 
by this apparent anomaly, in moral matters, but by others connected with 
it, in administration of system. For a servant or soldier is engaged at a 
definite rate of wages, for a definite period; but a workman at a rate of 
wages variable according to the demand for labour, and with the risk of 
being at any time thrown out of his situation by chances of trade. Now, 
as, under these contingencies, no action of the affections can take place, but 
only an explosive action of disaffections, two points offer themselves for 
consideration in the matter. 

The first—How far the rate of wages may be so regulated as not to 
vary with the demand for labour. 

The second.—How far it is possible that bodies of workmen may be 
engaged and maintained at such fixed rate of wages (whatever the state of 
trade may be), without enlarging or diminishing their number, s0 as to 
give them permanent interest in the establishment with which they are 
connected, like that. of the domestic servants in an old family, or an esprit 
de corps, like that of the soldiers in a crack regiment, 

The first question is, I say, how far it may be possible to fix the rate 
of wages irrespectively of the demand for labour. 

Perhaps one of the most curious facts in the history of human error is 
the denial by the common political economist of the possibility of thus 
regulating wages; while, for all the important, and much of the ees’ 
tant labour on the earth, wages are already so regulated. 

We do not sell our prime-ministership by Dutch auction; nor, on the 
decease of a bishop, whatever may be the general advantages of simony. 
do we (yet) offer his diocese to the clergyman who will take the episco- 
paey at the lowest contract. We (with exquisite sagacity of political 
economy!) do indeed sell commissions, but not, openly, generalships : 
sick, we do not inquire for a physician who takes less than a guinea; 
litigious, we never think of reducing six-and-eightpence to four-and-six- 
pence ; caught in a shower, we do not canvass the cabmen, to find one who 
values his driving at less than sixpence a mile. 

It is true that in all these cases there is, and in every conceivable case 
there must be, ultimate reference to the presumed difficulty of the work, 
or number of candidates for the office. If it were thought that the labour 
necessary to make a good physician would be gone through by a sufficient 
number of students with the prospect of only half-guinea fees, public eon- 
sent would soon withdraw the unnecessary half-guinea. In this ultimate 
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sense, the price of labour is indeed always regulated by the demand for it; 
but so far as the practical and immediate administration of the matter is 
regarded, the best labour always has been, and is, as all labour ought to 
be, paid by an invariable standard. 

“What!” the reader, perhaps, answers amazedly: “ pay good and bad 
workmen alike?” 

Certainly. The difference between one prelate’s sermons and his suc- 
cessor’s,—or between one physician’s opinion and another’s,—is far greater, 
as respects the qualities of mind involved, and far more important in result 
to you personally, than the difference between good and bad laying of 
bricks (though that is greater than most people suppose). Yet you pay 
with equal fee, contentedly, the good and bad workmen upon your soul, 
and the good and bad workmen upon your body; much more may you 
pay, contentedly, with equal fees, the good and bad workmen upon your 
house. 

“Nay, but I choose my physician and (?) my clergyman, thus indi- 
cating my sense of the quality of their work.” By all means, also, choose 
your bricklayer; that is the proper reward of the good workman, to be 
“chosen.” The natural and right system respecting all labour is, that it 
should be paid at a fixed rate, but the good workman employed, and the 
bad workman unemployed. The false, unnatural, and destructive system 
is when the bad workman is allowed to offer his work at half-price, and 
either take the place of the good, or force him by his competition to work 
for an inadequate sum. 

This equality of wages, then, being the first object towards Which 
we have to discover the directest available road—the second is, as above 
stated, that of maintaining constant numbers of workmen in employ- 
ment, whatever may be the accidental demand for the article they 
produce. 

I believe the sudden and extensive inequalities of demand which 
necessarily arise in the mercantile operations of an active nation, consti- 
tute the only essential difficulty which has to be overcome in a just 
organization of labour. The subject opens into too many branches to 
admit of being investigated in a paper of this kind; but the following 
general facts bearing on it may be noted. 

The wages which enable any workman to live are necessarily higher 
if his work is liable to intermission than if it is assured and continuous ; 
and however severe th: struggle for work may become, the general law 
will always hold, that men must get more daily pay if, on the average, 
they can only calculate on work three days a week, than they would 
require if they were sure of work six days aweek. Supposing that a man 
cannot live on less than a shilling a day, his seven shillings he must get, 
either for three days’ violent work, or six days’ deliberate work. The 
tendency of all modern mercantile operations is to throw both wages and 
trade into the form of a lottery, and to make the workman’s pay depend 
8—5 
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on intermittent exertion, and the principal’s profit on dexterously used 
chance, 

In what partial degree, I repeat, this may be necessary, in consequence 
of the activities of modern trade, I do not here investigate; contenting 
myself with the fact, that in its fatallest aspects it is assuredly unnecessary, 
and results merely from love of gambling on the part of the masters, and 
from ignorance and sensuality in the men. The masters cannot bear to let 
any opportunity of gain escape them, and frantically rush at every gap and 
breach in the walls of Fortune, raging to be rich, and affronting, with 
impatient covetousness, every risk of ruin; while the men prefer three 
days of violent labour, and three days of drunkenness, to six days of 
moderate work and wise rest. There is no way in which a principal, 
who really desires to help his workmen, may do it more effectually than 
by checking these disorderly habits both in himself and them; keeping 
his own business operations on a scale which will enable him to pursue 
them securely, not yielding to temptations of precarious gain; and, at the 
same time, leading his workmen into regular habits of labour and life, 
either by inducing them rather to take low wages in the form of a fixed 
salary, than high wages, subject to the chance of their being thrown out of 
work; or, if this be impossible, by discouraging the system of violent 
exertion for nominally high day wages, and leading the men to take lower 
pay for more regular labour. 

In effecting any radical changes of this kind, doubtless there would 
be great inconvenience and loss incurred by all the originators of move- 
ment. ‘That which can be done with perfect convenience and without 
loss, is not always the thing that most needs to be done, or which we are 
most imperatively required to do. 

_ I have already alluded to the difference hitherto existing between 
regiments of men associated for purposes of violence, and for purposes 
of manufacture; in that the former appear capable of self-sacrifice—the 
latter, not; which singular fact is the real reason of the general lowness 
of estimate in which the profession of commerce is held, as compared with 
that of arms. Philosophically, it does not, at first sight, appear reasonable 
(many writers have endeavoured to prove it unreasonable) that a peaceable 
and rational person, whose trade is buying and selling, should be held in 
less honour than an unpeaceable and often irrational person, whose trade 
is slaying. Nevertheless, the consent of mankind has always, in spite of 
the philosophers, given precedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier’s trade, verily and essentially, is not slaying, but being 
slain. This, without well knowing its own meaning, the world honours it 
for. A bravo’'s trade is slaying; but the world has never respected bravos 
more than merchants: the reason it honours the soldier is, because he 
holds his life at the service of the State. Reckless he may be—fond of 
pleasure or of adventure—all kinds of bye-motives and mean impulses 
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may have determined the choice of his profession, and may affect (to all 
appearance exclusively) his daily conduct in it; but our estimate of him 
is based on this ultimate fact—of which we are well assured—that, put 
him in a fortress breach, with all the pleasures of the world behind him, 
and only death and his duty in front of him, he will keep his face to the 
front; and he knows that this choice may be put to him at any moment, 
and has beforehand taken his part,—virtually takes such part continually— 
does, in reality, die daily. 

Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer and physician, founded 
ultimately on their self-sacrifice. Whatever the learning or acuteness of 
a great lawyer, our chief respect for him depends on our belief that, set in 
a judge’s seat, he will strive to judge justly, come of it what may. Could 
we suppose that he would take bribes, and use his acuteness and legal 
knowledge to give plausibility to iniquitous decisions, no degree of in- 
tellect would win for him our respect. Nothing will win it, short of our 
tacit conviction, that in all important acts of his life justice is first with 
him; his own interest, second, 

In the case of a physician, the ground of the honour we render him is 
clearer still. Whatever his science, we should shrink from him in horror 
if we found him regard his patients merely as subjects to experiment upon; 
much more, if we found that, receiving bribes from persons interested in 
their deaths, he was using his best skill to give poison in the mask of 
medicine. 

Finally, the principle holds with utmost clearness as it respects clergy- 
men, No goodness of disposition will excuse want of science in a physi- 
cian, or of shrewdness in an advocate ; but a clergyman, even though his 
power of intellect be small, is respected on the presumed ground of his 
unselfishness and serviceableness, 

Now there can be no question but that the tact, foresight, decision, 
and other mental powers, required for the successful management of a 
large mercantile concern, if not such as could be compared with those of 
a great lawyer, general, or divine, would at least match the general con- 
ditions of mind required in the subordinate officers of a ship, or of a regi- 
ment, or in the curate of a country parish. If, therefore, all the efficient 
members of the so-called liberal professions are still, somehow, in public 
estimate of honour, preferred before the head of a commercial firm, the 
reason must lie deeper than in the measurement of their several powers of 
mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference will be found to lie in 
the fact that the merchant is presumed to act always selfishly. His work 
may be very necessary to the community ; but the motive of it is under- 
stood to be wholly personal. The merchant's first object in all his deal- 
ings must be (the public believe) to get as much for himself, and leave 
as little to his neighbour (or customer) as possible. Enforcing this upon 
him, by political statute, as the necessary principle of his action; recom- 
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mending it to him on all occasions, and themselves reciprocally adopting 
it; proclaiming vociferously, for law of the universe, that a buyer's func- 
tion is to cheapen, and a seller’s to cheat,—the public, nevertheless, in- 
voluntarily condemn the man of commerce for his compliance with their 
own statement, and stamp him for ever as belonging to an inferior grade of 
human personality. 

This they will find, eventually, they must give up doing. They must 
not cease to condemn selfishness; but they will have to discover a kind 
of commerce which is not exclusively selfish. Or, rather, they will have 
to discover that there never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce; 
that this which they have called commerce was not commerce at all, but 
cozening; and that a true merchant differs as much from a merchant 
according to laws of modern political economy, as the hero of the Excur- 
~ sion from Autolycus. They will find that commerce is an cecupation 
which gentlemen will every day see more need to engage in, rather than 
in the businesses of talking to men, or slaying them; that, in true com- 
merce, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary to admit the 
idea of occasional voluntary loss;—that sixpences have to be lost, as well 
ns lives, under a sense of duty ; that the market may have its martyrdoms 
as well as the pulpit ; and trade its heroisms, as well as war. 

May have—in the final issue, must have—and only has not had 
yet, because men of heroic temper have always been misyuided in their 
youth into other fields, not recognizing what is in our days, perhaps, the 
most important of all fields; so that, while many a zealous person loses 
his life in trying to teach the form of a gospel, very few will lose a 
hundred pounds in showing the practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly explained to them the 
true functions of a merchant with respect to other people. I should like 
the reader to be very clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities of life. 
have hitherto existed—three exist necessarily, in every civilized nation : 

The Soldier's profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s, to teach it. 

The Physician’s, to keep it in health. 

The Lawyer's, to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant's, to pride for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it. 

‘On due occasion’ namely :— 

The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in plague. 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance Injustice. 

The Merchant—What is his ‘‘ due occasion” of death ? 

It is the main question for the merchant, as for all of us. For, truly, the 
man who does not know when to die, does not know how to live. 
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Observe, the merchant’s function (or manufacturer's, for in the broad 
sense in which it is here used the word must be understood to inelude 
both) is to provide for the nation. It is no more his function to get profit 
for himself out of that provision than it is a clergyman’s function to get 
his stipend. The stipend is a due and necessary adjunet, but not the 
object, of his life, if he be a true clergyman, any more than his fee (or 
honorarium) is the object of life to a true physician. Neither is his fee 
the object of life to a true merchant. All three, if true men, have a work 
to be done irrespective of fee—to be done even at any cost, or for quite 
the contrary of fee; the pastor's function being to teach, the physician’s 
to heal, and the merchants, as I have said, to provide. That is to say, he 
has to understand to their very root the qualities of the thing he deals in, 
and the means of obtaining or producing it; and he has to apply all his 
sagacity and energy to the producing or obtaining it in perfect state, and 
distributing it at the cheapest possible price where it is most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any commodity involves 
necessarily the agency of many lives and hands, the merchant becomes in 
the course of his business the master and governor of large masses of 
men in a more direct, though less confessed way, than a military officer or 
pastor; so that on him falls, in great part, the responsibility for the kind of 
life they lead: and it becomes his duty, not only to be always considering 
how to produce what he sells in the purest and cheapest forms, but how to 
make the various employments involved in the production, or transference 
of it, most beneficial to the men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring for their right exercise the 
highest intelligence, as well as patience, kindness, and tact, the merchant 
is bound to put all his energy, so for their just discharge he is bound, 
as soldier or physician is bound, to give up, if need be, his Life, in 
such way as it may be demanded of him. Two main points he has in 
his Providing function to maintain: first, his engagements (faithfulness to 
engagements being the real root of all possibilities in commerce); and 
secondly, the perfectness and purity of the thing provided; so that, rather 
than fail in any engagement, or consent to any deterioration, adulteration, 
or unjust and exorbitant price of that which he provides, he is bound 
to meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty, or labour, which may, 
through maintenance of these points, come upon him. 

Again: in his office as governor of the men employed by him, the 
merchant or manufacturer is invested with a distinctly paternal authority 
and responsibility. In most cases, a youth entering a commercial esta- 
blishment is withdrawn altogether from home influence ; his master must 
become his father, else he has, for practical and constant help, no father at 
hand : in all cases the master’s authority, together with the general tone 
and atmosphere of his business, and the character of the men with whom 
the youth is compelled in the course of it to associate, have more immediate 
and pressing weight than the home influence, and will usually neutralize it 
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either for good or evil; so that the only means which the master has of 
doing justice to the men employed by him is to ask himself sternly whether 
he is dealing with such subordinate as he would with his own sen, if 
compelled by circumstances to take such a position, 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or were by any chance 
obliged, to place his own son in the position of a common sailor; as he 
would then treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of the 
men under him. So, also, supposing the master of a manufactory saw it 
right, or were by any chance obliged, to place his own son in the position 
of an ordinary workman ; as he would then treat his son, he is bound 
always to treat every one of his men. This is the only effective, true, or 
practicable Rute which can be given on this point of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last man to leave his 
ship in case of wreck, and to share his last crust with the sailors in case 
of famine, so the manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is 
bound to take the suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of 
it for himself than he allows his men to feel; as a father would in a 
famine, shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice himself for his son. 

All which sounds very strange: the only real strangeness in the 
matter being, nevertheless, that it should so sound. For all this is true, 
and that not partially nor theoretically, but everlastingly and practically: 
all other doctrine than this respecting matters political being false in 
premises, absurd in deduction, and impossible in practice, consistently with 
any progressive state of national life; all the life which we now possess as 
a nation showing itself in the resolute denial and scorn, by a few strong 
minds and faithful hearts, of the economic principles taught to our multi- 
tudes, which principles, so far as accepted, lead straight to national 
destruction. Respecting the modes and forms of destruction to which 
they lead, and, on the other hand, respecting the farther practical working 
of true polity, I hope to reason further in a following paper. 


J. R. 
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Physiological Hiddles. 


——— + 
Il.—WuHY WE GROW. 


We are continually dying. In all our actions force is given off, the very 
game force by which the body lives; and portions of our frame, accordingly, 
waste and are cast off. This process implies an opposite one. ‘The life, 
constantly ceasing, is constantly renewed. Throughout the adult state 
nutrition proceeds pari passu with decay; in youth it is in excess, and 
results in growth; in age, the preponderance of the decay predicts the 
end. But new life springs from the old, and in its offspring the perishing 
organism repeats and multiplies its youth, How is this marvel wrought ? 
By what agency does the perpetually failing life renew itself, and rise up 
fresh and vigorous from its ceaseless struggle with decay? 

It is a wonderful thing—Life, ever growing old, yet ever young; ever 
dying, ever being born ; cut down and destroyed by accident, by violence, 
by pestilence, by famine, preying remorselessly and insatiably upon 
itself, yet multiplying and extending still, and filling every spot of earth 
on which it once obtains a footing; so delicate, so feeble, so dependent 
upon fostering circumstances and the kindly care of nature, yet so in- 
vincible ; endowed as if with supernatural powers, like spirits of the air, 
which yield to every touch and seem to elude our force, subsisting by 
means impalpable to our grosser sense, yet wielding powers which the 
mightiest agencies obey. Weakest, and strongest, of the things that God 
has made, Life is the heir of Death, and yet his conqueror. Victim at once 
and victor. All living things succumb to Death’s assault ; Life smiles at 
his impotence, and makes the grave her cradle. 

Truly it seems as if there were something here not only mysterious 
and wonderful (for that everything in Nature is), but peculiar and unlike 
all beside, It seems as if a power had its seat in living things, which 
could maintain and extend itself by some inherent faculty, could subdue 
by a spontaneous operation surrounding forces, and hold in subjugation all 
that tended to its injury. And for a long while this view was entertained. 
It is natural; and until an extensive knowledge of the physical laws had 
been attained, it seemed to be necessary. All have heard of the Vital 
Principle. This was the agent supposed to reside in living things, and 
(either with conscious design or unconsciously) to build up, model, main- 
tain, and use the organic frame, 

This figment, however, has long been overthrown. The labours of 
physiologists (among which those of Dr. Carpenter hold an eminent place : 
see especially his paper on the Correlation of the Physical and Vital Forces 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1850) have revealed the proofs of a 
profounder harmony in Nature. Life is strong, because it is dependent ; 
immortal, because it draws its being from a perennial source. All things 
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minister to it. The tender organic frame needs no self-preserving power 
within, because all the natural powers are its servants. The earth and air 
and distant orbs of heaven feed it with ceaseless care, and supply, with 
unfailing constancy, its wants. Life is in league with universal forces, 
and subsists by universal law. 

For the growth and nourishment of organic bodies may: be seen to 
result from well-known agencies, and to be in conformity with common 
and all-pervading laws. But, first, it is needful to limit our inquiries, and 
to mark out distinctly the question to be considered. The fable of the 
fagot of sticks which were easily broken one by one, but resisted all 
efforts when tied together, is peculiarly applicable to the study of Life, 
though its moral needs to be read the other way. We must divide to 
conquer. Already we have discussed the active powers or “ functions” of 
the body, and have seen them to result from chemical changes within it, 
by which (as by the relaxation of a tense spring) force is set free, and the 
characteristic actions of the various organs ensue. In living bodies 
chemical affinity has been opposed, so that they represent forces in a state 
of tension ; their elements are arranged in a manner from which chemical 
affinity tends to draw them. The question we now propose is,—By what 
means is this arrangement of the elements effected? The actions of the 
body, produced by chemical change within it (its partial and regulated 
decomposition), have been compared to the motions of a clock, produced 
by the regulated gravitation of its weights. The present question, there- 
fore, would be, How are the weights raised ? 

It is evident that this question does not cover all the ground that 
remains. It leaves on one side at least two distinct subjects—one, the 
first origination of Life; the other, the Forms which organic bodies 
assume. Neither of these questions comes within our present regard. 
Our inquiry is, how living organisms grow and are nourished under 
existing conditions; and that only in one aspect of the case. For the 
body not only increases in size and weight, from its first formation till 
maturity, but while this process is going on it receives a certain shape. 
It is not only nourished but organized. The various parts are fitted to 
each other, and the whole presents, in every order of creatures, a typical 
or specific form, which is, indeed, one of the chief distinctions of the 
organic world. _But we do not here concern ourselves with this curious 
fact. We ask only, by what means new materials are added to the living 
body in its earlier stages, and waste is repaired when it has attained its 
perfect stature ? How these materials are shaped into characteristic forms 
is a future question. We will take our fagot stick by stick. 

To make clear our meaning, let us suppose ourselves looking at a 
portion of the white of an egg—albumen, as it is called. This has no 
power of performing actions; it has no defined shape; it is contained 
in the shell as it might be in any other vessel ; it has net even any 
structure, such as fibres or cells, which the microscope reveals ; it is 
simply a viscous fluid. Yet it is an organic substance. » Life is in it. It 
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is, indeed, the very basis of all animal structures, and the great source 
from which they are formed and nourished. That which constitutes it 
living is the mode in which its elements are arranged. It consists mainly 
of three gases (hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen), and one solid (carbon), 
with small quantities of other bodies, of which the chief are sulphur, 
phosphorus, and lime. But these elements are not arranged according to 
their ordinary affinities. Exposed to the air, albumen decays; the carbon 
unites with oxygen to form carbonic acid, the hydrogen unites with 
oxygen and forms water, and with nitrogen to form ammonia. Similarly, 
the sulphur and phosphorus select some other ingredients of the albumen, 
or of the atmosphere, to unite with them into simpler compounds. In 
time, the process is complete, and from being an organic substance the 
albumen has wholly passed into a variety of inorganic substances. In 
doing so, it has given out a certain amount of force, chiefly in the form of 
heat (the temperature of decaying bodies is well known to be above that 
of the surrounding air) ; and this force, if the «lbumen had formed part 
of a muscle or a nerve, would have been operative in the function of the 
same. Now it is on account of this force, which is in the albumen, and 
is not in the inorganic substances which are formed by its decay, that it 
is called organic. It could not be albumen without some force having 
made it so, Hydrogen, and nitrogen, and carbon, and oxygen would no 
more form albumen (against their tendency to form carbonic acid and water 
and ammonia), without some force compelling them, than a stone would 
poise itself in the air (against its tendency to fall to the ground), without 
some force compelling it. 

We seek, then, the source and laws of the force by which the elements 
of the living body are placed in these relations to each other, and instead 
of forming the ordinary chemical compounds, are formed into organic 
substances. And here we turn to facts. Every one knows that decaying 
substances are the seats of life. The “mould” that infests the steres of 
thriftless housekeepers, and the fungi that grow on damp and rotting wood, 
are instances. These low forms of vegetation live on the decaying matter. 
Let us consider what takes place in their growth. On the one hand, the 
wood or other substance, in its decay, is giving out force; on the other, the 
developing plants are acted upon by force, and are embodying it in their 
structure. One body is ceasing to be organic, and therein is giving off 
its force, and in immediate connection with it another body is becoming 
organic, and therefore is receiving force into itself. Can we be misin- 
terpreting these facts in saying that the former process is the cause of the 
latter; and that the decay gives out the force which produces the grewth? 

To take an illustration. Conceive two watch-springs, one bent, the 
ether relaxed (and the former somewhat the more powerful), so eonnected 
together that the unbending of the one should cause the bending of the 
ether. The bent state here would be transferred from the one spring 
to the other ; the one would cease to be bent as the other became bent. 
But we have seen that the organic state of matter may be compared to the 
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bent state of a spring; that it also is an embodying of force. Is it not 
quite as simple, then, that the “ organic state” should be transferred from 
the decaying body to the growing one? It is, in each case, simply a 
transferencé of force from the one to the other; of the presence of which 
force the organic state, like the mechanical tension, is the effect and sign. 
Thus in the case of plants growing on decaying substances, the decom- 
posing process in their food becomes an organizing process in them ; the 
force arising from the decomposition becomes, and is, their “ vital force.” 

Let us trace the process again: the wood, as an organic substance, 
contains vital force; as it decays, it passes into inorganic substances (such 
as carbonic acid, &c.) in which there is no vital force. During this decay, 
therefore, the vital force that was in the wood has passed forth from it. 
What has become of it? Part of it has been given out as heat; but part 
of it, evidently, has been, as it were, transferred to the fungus which has 
grown at its expense. The wood was living, the fungus lives now; 
the wood has decayed, the fungus has grown ; the wood, in its decay, has 
given out force; the fungus, in its growth, has taken up and embodied 
force, and is ready in its decay to give it off again. The life of the wood 
has, in short, been transferred to the fungus. The force has changed its 
form, but it is the same force in both. 

The fungus could not have grown if the wood had not decayed, 
the force would have been wanting; as in the action of a balance, one 
scale cannot rise unless the other falls. The living state is in respect 
to the force of chemical affinity, as the raised state is in respect to the 
force of gravity. When one scale of a balance falls, the “ raised state” is 
transferred from it to the other scale; so, when one organic body decays 
and another grows upon it, the “living state” is transferred from the 
decaying to the growing body. It is transferred to the one, while it 
ceases, and because it ceases, in the other. 

In this instance the law of growth is presented to us. Matter is 
rendered organic, either through the decomposition of other organic 
matter, or through the medium of chemical processes which resemble 
that decomposition in giving out force. The nutrition of living bodies is, 
in brief, an illustration of the axiom that action and re-action are equal 
and opposite. 

This is easily perceived: if the conception of the organic state as 
involving an opposition to chemical affinity is kept before the mind. 
The decomposition of one portion of organic matter may cause other 
matter to become organic, as the fall of one portion of matter may cause 
another portion to rise. The downward movement generates force, the 
upward absorbs it; the fallen body represents the inorganic, the raised 
body the organic state. Or it is as the downward motion of a pendulum 
develops the force from which its upward movement results; or as a 
heated hody contracts while it cools, and causes expansion in the things 
around. But in truth, the possible illustrations are innumerable, for a 
process essentially the same is presented to us continually in nature under 
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every variety of form :—a change of one kind producing its opposite. It 
is this to which (in its mechanical form) the name of Vibration has been 
applied; as when a tense string that has been deflected from the straight 
line is let go, its motion towards the central line reproduces the deflection; 
the one motion producing the force, which the other, as it were, uses, or 
absorbs. 

The vital force, from carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, produces 
albumen ; chemical force from albumen produces carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia. These two processes are not only different, they are strictly 
opposite to each other, and because they are opposite, they are so closely 
interlinked. The opposition of life to chemistry is the secret of its source. 
Life is an action produced by its opposite. It has its root in death, and is 
nourished by decay. 

A view similar to this has been beautifully exhibited by Professor 
Le Conte, of the South Carclina College, Columbia.* “It is well known 
that in the animal body there are going on constantly two distinct and 
apparently opposite processes, viz. decomposition and recomposition of the 
tissues ; and that the energy of life is exactly in proportion to the 
rapidity of these processes. Now, according to the ordinary view, the 
animal body must be looked upon as the scene cf continual strife between 
antagonistic forces, chemical and vital; the former constantly tearing 
down and destroying, the latter as constantly building up and repairing 
the breach. In this unnatural warfare the chemical forces are constantly 
victorious, so that the vital forces are driven to the necessity of contenting 
themselves with the simple work of reparation. As cell after cell is 
destroyed by chemical forces, others are put in their place by vital forces, 
until finally the vital forces give up the unequal contest, and death is the 
result. I do not know if this view is held by the scientific minds of the 
present day as a fact, but it certainly is generally regarded as the most 
convenient method of representing all the phenomena of animal life, and, 
as such, has passed into the best literature of the age. Certain it is, 
however, that the usual belief, even among the best physiologists, is that 
the animal tissue is in a state of unstable equilibrium ; that constant 
decomposition is the result of this instability, and that this decomposition, 
and this alone, creates the necessity of recomposition—in other words, 
creates the necessity of food. But according to the view which I now 
propose, decomposition is necessary to develop the force by which organi- 
zation of food or nutrition is effected, and by which the various purely 
animal functions of the body are carried on: that decomposition not 
only creates the necessity, but at the same time furnishes the force of 
recomposition.”” 

The phenomena of fermentation afford a test of the soundness of this 
conception. Vegetable juices during fermentation undergo a process of 





* Sce the American Journal of Physical Science, November, 1859; or the 
Philosophical Mayuzine, February, 1860. 
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slow decomposition. If, during this process, certain peculiar germs are 
present, a plant consisting of cells, and low in the scale of vegetable life, 
is developed. This plant is what we call the Yeast. Now, if the force 
given out by the liquid in fermenting be the cause of the growth of the 
plant, yeast should never be formed unless fermentation is going on. If, 
on the other hand, the growth of the plant be (as has been supposed by 
some) the cause of the decomposition, then fermentation should never occur 
unless that growth takes place. But it is well known that the yeast 
plant is never developed except during fermentation, while fermentation 
will take place, although more slowly, without any formation of yeast. It 
follows, therefore, that the growth depends upon the decomposition, and 
not the decomposition upon the growth. 

But fermentation is excited by the addition of yeast, and proceeds 
more successfully in proportion to the rapidity with which the yeast cells 
are developed. Why should this be if the formation of the living cells is 
only the effect, and not the cause, of fermentation ? 

The intimate connection of growth and decay explains this fact. The 
yeast excites fermentation because it is itself exceedingly prone to decom- 
pose; more prone than the liquid to which it is added. And in decom- 
posing it communicates the impulse of its own change to the matter around 
it, so disturbing the equilibrium of the elements, and bringing about, in a 
few hours, chemical changes that would otherwise have occupied a much 
longer time. And this more active decomposition in the fermenting fluid 
reacts again upon the cells of the yeast, and produces in them a rapid 
growth and multiplication. They afford the outlet, as it were, for the 
force given out by the chemical changes to which they have furnished the 
stimulus. 

In thus inducing a more vigorous growth by instituting, primarily, a 
more energetic decay, the effect of the ycast-plant is analogous to many 
processes in the animal body. For example, we know that the limbs are 
powerfully developed by exercise, and that muscles waste_if not kept in 
use. But the action of a muscle depends upon an energetic decomposition 
in it, and in this more energetic decomposition of the active than of the 
inactive muscle, we may easily recognize the cause of its greater vital 
development. The stimuli which call it into functional activity produce 
chemical changes in it, as the yeast does in fermentable liquids; and the 
larger growth consequent thereon is like the more abundant development 
of the yeast cells in actively fermenting fluids. 

This effect may be illustrated mechanically. The pendulum rises by 
the force of its fall, and will be made to rise the higher by any impulse 
which makes its fall more rapid. 


Recognizing this dependence of nutrition on decay, we have in our 
hands a clue which will guide us through the labyrinth of the vital phe- 
nomena. For the most striking, and at the first view the most marvellous 
aspect of life, is the coexistence and inseparable interlinking, in every part 
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and process, of these opposites. Building up and pulling down, forma- 
tion and destruction, results of chemical force and results opposed to 
chemical force, are ever going on together. Till the one class of opera- 
tions is seen to be a consequence of the other, an air of impenetrable 
mystery rests over all. But if this relation is recognized, the entire cycle 
of physical life presents itself to us under a new aspect; and the problem 
of vitality, though peculiar in its details, and of almost infinite complexity, 
is seen to belong essentially to a class of problems already solved. 

Water regaining its level, and rising, as in an enclosed circuit it will 
do, by virtue of its fall, presents to us in a simple form the very same 
relations of force. ‘‘ You see,” says Bishop Berkeley, at the conclusion cf 
his celebrated Dialogues on Matter, “the water of yonder fountain, how it 
is forced upwards in a round column to a certain height, at which it breaks 
and falls back into the basin from whence it rose; its ascent as well as 
descent proceeding from the same uniform law or principle of gravitation.” 
May not a fountain, indeed, picture to us the relations of the forces in the 
organic body? How mysterious a fountain would be to an observer unac- 
quainted with the law that water will find its level, and that a gravitating 
motion may produce a motion opposed to gravity! How like its continued 
upward and downward flow, with its hidden source, is to the intermingled 
processes of life ; two opposites bound up in one, and presenting to us 
the effects of a single cause! For ehemical force is to the organic body 
as gravity is to the fountain, the source of all its actions, opposite though 
they are. 

In a fountain the operation of gravity is regulated, and directed in a 
certain way, so as to produce, in the elevation of the water, an effect 
directly opposed to its own primary action ; in life, the operation of 
chemical force is regulated and directed in certain ways, so as to produce, 
in nutrition, results directly opposed to its primary action. Thus chemical 
affinity, at the same time, produces and destroys the living frame, as 
gravity at the same time produces and destroys the fountain. ‘There is a 
constant flux maintained by a hidden power: a mystery, necessarily, until 
the more mysterious simplicity and grandeur of the Law are known. 

Life is like a vortex, or whirlpool, as Cuvier said; a circle of force, 
a stream turned, as it were, upon itself, and running in opposite directions, 
but in obedience to one impulse. 

We must take a larger view than we are naturally apt to take of the 
vital relations, and extend our thoughts to embrace processes which do not 
present themselves immediately to our sense. There is in organic life, 
truly, a threefold process : the first link of which is a chemical operation 
external to the living frame itself, a part of the general force of nature, of 
which the vital force is a particular form and modification only. In the 
apparent aspect of living things, this primary operation is concealed from 
sight, and so it is naturally overlooked, as in a fountain the uninstructed 
eye takes no account of the previous elevation and fall of the water. Life 
seems to begin with the nutrition—an action opposed to chemical force; 
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but we look farther back, and recognize a precedent chemical change as the 
originating power. In respect to force, the chain is this: first, in the world 
around, an action due to chemical force ; then, resulting from this, a change 
opposed to chemical force, which is the nutrition of the living body; then 
again a chemical change, which is its function or decay. So in the fountain 
there is, first, the gravitating motion of the water, then the upward motion 
due thereto; and then again a gravitating motion. 

And thus, too, we may discern in what the special characteristic of the 
vital process consists. It does not lie in the forces at work, nor in the laws 
according to which they operate. Physical life is a result of the natural 
laws, and not an exception to them; but the conditions are peculiar. As 
in a fountain the force of gravity, so in a living body the force of chemical 
affinity, receives a particular direction; and instead of producing heat, or 
electricity, or motion, as it does in the inorganic world, it is made to pro- 
duce a furze which directly opposes its own effects. This special direction 
of the effect of chemical force is the peculiarity of life. 

But why the peculiar substances which constitute organic bodies 
should be formed ;~-why the chemical force, thus acting, should produce 
the albumen, fibrine, and gelatine, of which animals chiefly consist, or the 
woody fibre which makes up the mass of vegetable structures;—is a 
separate question, and one on which at present much darkness rests. 
Not that it is a peculiar mystery. The formation of water from hydrogen 
and oxygen, or of chalk from carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and lime, in 
obedience to their chemical affinities, is no more understood than the 
formation of albumen from these and other elements in opposition to the 
affinities which draw them another way. When the chemist has told us 
why two gases, chemically united, should form water, he may ask the 
physiologist with a good grace why four or five gases and solids, vitally 
united, should form albumen. These two facts rest on the same basis. 
The relation of what the chemist calls “elements” to the substances 
formed by their union, is one on which science is yet almost wholly silent. 
Meanwhile the relations of the forces concerned are capable of a separate 
demonstration, and we need not delay, until we know why albumen 
or fibrine should be formed, our inquiry into the laws displayed in their 
formation. 

To be seen in its true bearings, the conception of organic life as the 
result of a twofold operation of one force, should be applied to the 
various facts of the avimal and vegetable world. But space for the present 
fails, and, possibly, the reader thjnks that he has had enough. 
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The Hoi Georges, 
SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT,.AND TOWN LIFE. 


1+ 


IIl.—GEORGE THE SECOND. 


N the afternoon of the 
14th of June, 1727, two 
horsemen might have 
been perceived galloping 
along the road from 
Chelsea to Richmond. 
The foremost, cased in 
the jackboots of the 
period, was a_ broad- 
_ faced, jolly-looking, and 
g, very corpulent cavalier; 
but, by the manner in 
which he urged his horse, 
you might see that he 
was a bold as well as a 
skilful rider. Indeed, no 
man loved sport better ; and in the hunting-fields of Norfolk, no squire 
rode more boldly after the fox, or cheered Ringwood and Sweettips more 
lustily, than he who now thundered over the Richmond road. 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked to see the owner of 
the mansion. The mistress of the house and her ladies, to whom our 
friend was admitted, said he could not be introduced to the master, how- 
ever pressing the business might be. The master was asleep atter his 
dinner ; he always slept after his dinner: and woe be to the person who 
interrupted him! Nevertheless, our stout friend of the jackboots put the 
affrighted ladies aside, opened the forbidden door of the bedroom, wherein 
upon the bed lay a little gentleman; and here the eager messenger knelt 
down in his jack-boots. 

He on the bed started up, and with many oaths and a strong German 
accent asked who was there, and who dared to disturb him? 

“T am Sir Robert Walpole,” said the messenger. The awakened 
sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. ‘I have the honour to announce to 
your Majesty that your royal father, King George I., died at Osnaburg, 
on Saturday last, the 10th instant.” 

“ Dat is one big lie!” roared out his sacred Majesty King George II. : 
but Sir Robert Walpole stated the fact, and from that day until three and 
thirty years after, George, the second of the name, ruled over England. 

How the king made away with his father’s will under the astonished 
nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury; how he was a choleric little sove- 
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reign; how he shook his fist in the face of his father’s courtiers; how he 
kicked his coat and wig.about in his rage:, and called everybody thief, 
liar, rascal, with whom he differed : you will read in all the history books ; 
and how he speedily and shrewdly reconciled himself with the bold 
minister, whom he had hated during his father’s life, and by whom he was 

served during fifteen years of his own with admirable prudence, fidelity, 

and success. But for Sir Robert Walpole, we should have had the 
Pretender back again. But for his obstinate love of peace, we should have 

had wars, which the nation was not strong enough nor united enough to i 
endure. But for his resolute counsels and good-humoured resistance we 4 
might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen over A 
us: we should have had revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous misrule, ig 
in place of a quarter of a century of peace, freedom, and material pros- 
perity, such as the country never enjoyed, until that corrupter of par- 
liaments, that dissolute tipsy cynic, that eourageous lover of peace and 
liberty, that great citizen, patriot, and statesman governed it. In religion 
he was little better than a heathen; cracked ribald jokes at bigwigs and 
bishops, and laughed at High Church and Low. In private life the old 
pagan revelled in the lowest pleasures: he passed his Sundays tippling at 
Richmond ; and his holydays bawling after dogs, or boozing at Houghton 
with boors over beef and punch. He cared for letters no more than his 
master did: he judged human nature so meanly that one is ashamed to 
have to own that he was right, and that men could be corrupted by means 
so base. But, with his hireling House of Commons, he defended liberty 
for us; with his incredulity he kept Church-craft down. There ‘were 
parsons at Oxford as doubledealing and dangerous as any priests out of 
Rome, and he routed them both. He gave Englishmen no conquests, -but 
he gave them peace, and ease, and freedom; the three per cents. nearly at 
par; and wheat at five and six and twenty shillings a quarter. 

It was lucky for us that our first Georges were not more high-minded 
men ; especially fortunate that they loved Hanover so much as to leave 
England to have her own way. Our chief troubles began when we got a 
king who gloried in the name of Briton, and, being born in the country, 
proposed to rule it. He was no more fit to govern England than his 
grandfather and great-grandfather, who did not try. It was righting itself 
during their occupation. The dangerous, noble old spirit of eavalier 
loyalty was dying out; the stztely old English High Church was empty- 
ing itself: the questions dropping, which, on one side and the other ;—the 
side of loyalty, prerogative, church, and king ;—the side of right, truth, 
civil and religious freedom,—had set generations of brave men in arms. 
By the time when George III. came to the throne, the combat between 
loyalty and liberty was come to an end; and Charles Edward, old, tipsy, 
and childless, was dying in Italy. 

Those who are curious about European Court history of the last age 
know the memoirs of the Margravine of Bayreuth, and what a Court was 
that of Berlin, where George II.’s cousins ruled sovereign. Frederick the 
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Great’s father knocked down his sons, daughters, officers of state; he 
kidnapped big men all Europe over to make grenadiers of; his feasts, his 
parades, his wine parties, his tobacco parties, are all described. Jonathan 
Wild the Great in language, pleasures, and behaviour, is scarcely more 
delicate than this German sovereign. Louis XV., his life, and reign, and 
doings, are told in a thousand French memoirs. Our George IL, at least, 
was not a worse king than his neighbours. He claimed and took the 
royal exemption from doing right which sovereigns assumed. A dull 
little man of low tastes he appears to us in England; yet Hervey tells us 
that this choleric prince was a great sentimentalist, and that his letters— 
of which he wrote prodigious quantities—were quite dangerous in their 
powers of fascination. He kept his sentimentalities for his Germans and 
his queen. With us English, he never chose to be familiar. He has 
been accused of avarice, yet he did not give much money, and did not 
leave much behind him. He did not love the fine arts, but he did not 
pretend to lcve them. He was no more a hypocrite about religion than 
his father. He judged men by a low standard; yet, with such men as 
were near him, was he wrong in judging as he did? He readily detected 
lying and flattery, and liars and flatterers were perforce his companions. 
Had he been more of a dupe, he might have been more amiable. A 
dismal experience made him cynical. No boon was it to him to be clear- 
sighted, and see only selfishness and flattery round about him. What 
could Walpole tell him about his Lords and Commons, but that they were 
all venal? Did not his clergy, his courtiers, bring him the same story ? 
Dealing with men and women in his rude, sceptical way, he comes to 
doubt about honour, male and female, about patriotism, about religion. 
“He is wild, but he fights like a man,” George I., the taciturn, said of his 
son and successor. Courage George II. certainly had. The Electoral 
Prince, at the head of his father’s contingent, had approved himself a good 
and brave soldier under Eugene and Marlborough. At Oudenarde he 
specially distinguished himself. At Malplaquet the other claimant to the 
English throne won but little honour. There was always a question about 
James’s courage. Neither then in Flanders, nor afterwards in his own 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, did the luckless Pretender show much 
resolution. But dapper little George had a famous tough spirit of his 
own, and fought like a Trojan. He called out his brother of Prussia, 
with sword and pistol; and I wish, for the interest of romancers in 
general, that that famous duel could have taken place. The two 
sovereigns hated each other with all their might; their seconds were 
appointed; the place of meeting was settled; and the duel was only 
prevented by strong representations made to the two, of the European 
laughter which would have been caused by such a transaction. 

Whenever we hear of dapper George at war, it is certain that he 
demeaned himself like a little man of valour. At Dettingen his horse ran 
away with him, and with difficulty was stopped from carrying him into the 
enemy’s lines. The king, dismounting from the fiery quadruped, said 
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bravely : “ Now I know I shall not run away;” and placed himself at the 
head of the foot, drew his sword, brandishing it at the whole of the French 
army, and calling out to his own men to come on, in bad English, but with 
the most famous pluck and spirit. In 45, when the Pretender was at 
Derby, and many people began to look pale, the king never lost his 
courage—not he. ‘Pooh! don't talk to me that stuff!” he said, like a 
gallant little prince as he was, and never for one moment allowed his 
equanimity, or his business, or his pleasures, or his travels, to be disturbed. 
On public festivals he always appeared in the hat and coat he wore on the 
famous day of Oudenarde; and the people laughed, but kindly, at the 
odd old garment, for bravery never goes out of fashion. 

In private life the prince showed himself a worthy descendant of his 
father. In this respect, so much has been said about the first George's 
manners, that we need not enter into a description of the son’s German 
harem. In 1705 he married a princess remarkable for beauty, for clever- 
ness, for learning, for good temper—one of the truest and fondest wives 
ever prince was blessed with, and who loved him and was faithful to him, 
and he, in his coarse fashion, loved her to the last. It must be told to the 
honour of Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time when German princes 
thought no more of changing their religion than you of altering your cap, 
she refused to give up Protestantism for the other creed, although an Arch- 
duke, afterwards to be an Emperor, was offered to her for a bridegroom. 
Her Protestant relations in Berlin were angry at her rebellious spirit; it 
was they who tried to convert her (it is droll to think that Frederick the 
Great, who had no religion at all, was known for a long time in England as 
the Protestant hero), and these good Protestants set upon Caroline a certain 
Father Urban, a very skilful Jesuit, and famous winner of souls. But she 
routed the Jesuit; and she refused Charles VI.; and she married the little 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, whom she tended with love, and with every 
manner of sacrifice, with artful kindness, with tender flattery, with entire 
self-devotion, thenceforward until her life’s end. 

When George I. made his first visit to Hanover, his son was appointed 
regent during the royal absence. But this honour was never again con- 
ferred on the Prince of Wales; he and his father fell out presently. On 
the occasion of the christening of his second son, a royal row took place, 
and the prince, shaking his fist in the Duke of Newcastle’s face, called him 
a rogue, and provoked his august father. He and his wife were turned 
out of St. James's, and their princely children taken from them, by order 
of the royal head of the family. Father and mother wept piteously at 
parting from their little ones. The young ones sent some cherries, with 
their love, to papa and mamma; the parents watered the fruit with tears. 
They had no tears thirty-five years afterwards, when Prince Frederick 
died—their eldest son, their heir, their enemy. 

The king called his daughter-in-law “ cette diablesse madame la 
princesse.” The frequenters of the latter’s court were forbidden to appear 
at the king’s: their royal highnesses going to Bath, we read how the 
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eourtiers followed them thither, and paid that homage in Somersetshire 
which was forbidden in London. ‘That phrase of “ cette diablesse madame 
la princesse” explains one eause of the wrath of her royal papa. She 
was a very clever woman: she had a keen sense of humour: she had a 
dreadful tongue: she turned into ridicule the antiquated sultan and his 
hideous harem. She wrote savage letters about him home to members 
of her family. So, driven out from the royal presence, the prince and 
princess set up for themselves in Leicester Fields, ‘‘ where,” says Walpole, 
“the most promising of the young gentlemen of the next party, and the 
prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, formed the new court.” Besides 
Leicester House, they had their lodge at Richmond, frequented by some 
of the pleasantest company of those days. There were the Herveys, and 
Chesterfield, and little Mr. Pope from Twickenham, and with him, some- 
times, the savage Dean of St. Patrick's, and quite a bevy of young ladies, 
whose pretty faces smile on us out of history. There was Lepell, famous 
in ballad song; and the saucy, charming Mary Bellenden, who would 
have none of the Prince of Wales’s fine compliments, who folded her arms 
across her breast, and bade H.R.H. keep off; and knocked his purse of 
guineas into his face, and told him she was tired of seeing him count 
them. He was not an august monarch, this Augustus. Walpole tells 
how, one night at the royal card-table, the playful princesses pulled a chair 
away from under Lady Deloraine, who, in revenge, pulled the king's from 
under him, so that his Majesty fell on the carpet. In whatever posture 
one sees this royal George, he is ludicrous somehow; even at Dettingen, 
where he fought so bravely, his figure is absurd—calling out in his broken 
English, and lunging with his rapier, like a fencing-master. In contem- 
porary caricatures, George’s son, ‘‘the Hero of Culloden,” is also made an 
object of considerable fun, as witness the following picture of him defeated 
by the French (1757) at Hastenbeck : 


I refrain to quote from Walpole regarding George—for those charm- 
ing volumes are in the hands of all who love the gossip of the last century 
9—2 
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Nothing can be more cheery than Horace’s letters. Fiddles sing all through 
them: wax-lights, fine dresses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine equipages, glitter 
and sparkle there: never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity 
Fair as that through which he leads us. Hervey, the next great authority, 
is a darker spirit. About him there is something frightful: a few years 
since his heirs opened the lid of the Ickworth box; it was as if a Pompeii 
was opened to us—the last century dug up, with its temples and its games, 
its chariots, its public places—lupanaria. Wandering through that city of 
the dead, that dreadfully selfish time, through those godless intrigues and 
feasts, through those crowds, pushing, and eager, and struggling—rouged, 
and lying, and fawning—I have wanted some one to be friends with. I 
have said to friends conversant with that history, “Show me some good 
person about that Court; find me, among those selfish courtiers, those 
dissolute, gay people, some one being that I can love and regard. There 
is that strutting little sultan, George II.; there is that hunchbacked, 
beetle-browed Lord Chesterfield; there is John Hervey, with his deadly 
smile, and ghastly, painted face—I hate them. There is Hoadly, cringing 
from one bishopric to another: yonder comes little Mr. Pope, from 
Twickenham, with his friend, the Irish dean, in his new cassock, bowing 
too, but with rage flashing from under his bushy eyebrows, and scorn and 
hate quivering in his smile. Can you be fond of these? Of Popel 
might: at least I might love his genius, his wit, his greatness, his sensi- 
bility—with a certain conviction that at some fancied slight, some sneer 
which he imagined, he would turn upon me and stab me. Can you trust 
the queen? She is not of our order: their very position makes kings 
and queens lonely. One inscrutable attachment that inscrutable woman 
has. To that she is faithful, through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. 
Save her husband, she really cares for no created being. She is good 
enough to her children, and even fond enough of them: but she would 
chop them all up into little pieces to please him. In her intercourse with 
all around her, she was perfectly kind, gracious, and natural: but friends 
may die, daughters may depart, she will be as perfectly kind and gracious 
to the next set. If the king wants her, she will smile upon him, be she 
ever so sad; and walk with him, be she ever so weary; and laugh at his 
brutal jokes, be she in ever so much pain of body or heart. Curoline’s 
devotion to her husband is a prodigy to read of. What charm had the 
little man? What was there in those wonderful letters of thirty pages 
long, which he wrote to her when he was absent, and to his mistresses at 
Hanover, when he was in London with his wife? Why did Caroline, the 
most lovely and accomplished princess of Germany, take a little red-faced 
staring princeling for a husband, and refuse an emperor? Why, to her 
last hour, did she love him so? She killed herself because she loved him 
so. She had the gout, and would plunge her feet in cold water in order 
to walk with him. With the film of death over her eyes, writhing in in- 
tolerable pain, she yet had a livid smile and a gentle word for her master. 
You have read the wonderful history of that death-bed? How she bade 
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him marry again, and the reply the old king blubbered out, “ Non, non: 
jaurai des mattresses.” There never was such a ghastly farce. I watch 
the astonishing scene—I stand by that awful bedside, wondering at the 
ways in which God has ordained the lives, loves, rewards, successes, pas- 
sions, actions, ends of his creatures—and can’t but laugh, in the presence 
of death, and with the saddest heart. In that often-quoted passage from 
Lord Hervey, in which the queen’s death-bed is described, the grotesque 
horror of the details surpasses all satire: the dreadful humour of the scene 
is more terrible than Swift’s blackest pages, or Fielding’s fiercest irony. 
The man who wrote the story had something diabolical about him: the 
terrible verses which Pope wrote respecting Hervey, in one of his own 
moods of almost fiendish malignity, I fear are true. I am frightened as 1 
look back into the past, and fancy I behold that ghastly, beautiful face; as 
I think of the queen writhing on her death-bed, and crying out, “ Pray !— 
pray !”—of the royal old sinner by her side, who kisses her dead lips with 
frantic grief, and leaves her to sin more ;—of the bevy of courtly clergy- 
men, and the archbishop, whose prayers she rejects, and who are obliged 
for propriety’s sake to shuffle off the anxious inquiries of the public, and 
vow that her Majesty quitted this life “in a heavenly frame of mind.” 
What a life !—to what ends devoted! What a vanity of vanities! It isa 
theme for another pulpit than the lecturer’s. For a pulpit ?—I think the 
part which pulpits play in the deaths of kings is the most ghastly of all the 
ceremonial: the lying eulogies, the blinking of disagreeable truths, the 
sickening flatteries, the simulated grief, the falsehoods and sycophancies— 
all uttered in the name of Heaven in our State churches: these monstrous 
threnodies have been sung from time immemorial over kings and queens, 
good, bad, wicked, licentious. The State parson must bring out his com- 
monplaces; his apparatus of rhetorical black-hangings. Dead king or live 
king, the clergyman must flatter him—announce his piety whilst living, and 
when dead, perform the obsequies of ‘‘our most religious and gracious king.” 

I read that Lady Yarmouth (my most religious and gracious king's 
favourite) sold a bishopric te a clergyman for 5,000/. (She betted him 
5,000/. that he would not be made a bishop, and he lost, and paid her.) 
Was he the only prelate of his time led up by such hands for consecration? 
As I peep into George II.’s St. James's, I see crowds of cassocks rustling 
up the back-stairs of the ladies of the Court; stealthy clergy slipping 
purses into their laps; that godless old king yawning under his canopy in 
his Chapel Royal, as the chaplain before him is discoursing. Discoursing 
about what ?—about righteousness and judgment? Whilst the chaplain 
is preaching, the king’ is chattering in German almost as loud as the 
preacher ; so loud that the clergyman—it may be one Dr. Young, he who 
wrote Night Thoughts, and discoursed on the splendours of the stars, the 
glories of heaven, and utter vanities of this world—actually burst out 
erying in his pulpit because the defender of the faith and dispenser of 
bishoprics would not listen to him! No wonder that the clergy were 
corrupt and indifferent amidst this indifference and corruption. No 
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wonder that sceptics multiplied and morals degenerated, so far as they 
depended on the influence of such a king. No wonder that Whitfield 
cried out in the wilderness, that Wesley quitted the insulted temple to 
pray on the hill-side. I look with reverence on those men at that time. 
Which is the sublimer spectacle—the good John Wesley, surrounded “by 
his congregation of miners at the pit’s mouth, or the queen’s chaplains 
mumbling through their morning office in their ante-room, under the 
picture of the great Venus, with the door opened into the adjoining 
chamber, where the queen is dressing, talking seandal to Lord Hervey, or 
uttering sneers at Lady Suffolk, who is kneeling with the basin at her 
mistress’s side? I say I am scared as I look round at this society—at 
this king, at these courtiers, at these politicians, at these bishops—at this 
flaunting viee and levity, Whereabouts in this Court is the honest man? 
Where is the pure person one may like? The air stifles one with its 
sickly perfumes. There are some old-world follies and some absurd 
ceremonials about our Court of the present day, which I laugh at, but 
as an Englishman, contrasting it with the past, shall I not acknowledge 
the change of to-day? As the mistress of St. James’s passes me now, I 
salute the sovereign, wise, moderate, exemplary of life; the good mother; 
the good wife; the accomplished lady; the enlightened friend of art; the 
tender sympathizer in her people’s glories and sorrows. 

Of all the Court of George and Caroline, I find no one but Lady 
Suffolk with whom it seems pleasant and kindly to hold converse. Even 
the misogynist Croker, who edited her letters, loves her, and has that 
regard for her with which her sweet graciousness seems to have inspired 
almost all men and some women who came near her. I have noted many 
little traits which go to prove the charms of her character (it is not merely 
because she is charming, but because she is characteristic, that I allude to 
her). She writes delightfully sober letters. Addressing Mr. Gay at 
Tunbridge (he was, you know, a poet, penniless and in disgrace), she says: 
“The place you are in, has strangely filled your head with physicians and 
cures; but, take my word for it, many a fine lady has gone there to drink 
the waters without being sick; and many a man has complained of the 
loss of his heart, who had it in his own possession. I desire you will 
keep yours; for I shall not be very fond of a friend wien one, -“ I 
have a great mind you should be in the number of mine.’ 

When Lord Peterborough was seventy years old, that indomitable 
youth addressed some flaming love-, or rather gallantry-, letters to Mrs. 
Howard—curious relics they are of the romantic manner of wooing some- 
times in use in those days. It is not passion; it is not love; it is 
gallantry : a mixture of earnest and acting; high-flown compliments, pro- 
found bows, vows, sighs and ogles, in the manner of the Clelie romances, 
and Millamont and Doricourt in the comedy. There was a vast elaboration 
of ceremonies and etiquette, of raptures—a regulated form for kneeling 
and wooing which has quite passed out of our downright manners. Hen- 
rietta Howard accepted the noble old earl’s philandering; answered the 
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queer love-letters with due acknowledgment ; made a profound curtsey to 
Peterborough’s profound bow; and got John Gay to help her in the com- 
position of her letters in reply to her old knight. He wrote her charming 
verses, in which there was truth as well as grace. ‘“O wonderful creature!” 
he writes :— 
“© wonderful creature, a woman of reason ! 
Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season ! 


When so easy to guess who this angel should be, 
Who would think Mrs. Howard ne’er dreamt it was she?” 


The great Mr. Pope also celebrated her in lines not less pleasant, aud 
painted a portrait of what must certainly have been a delightful lady :-— 


“‘T know a thing that’s most uncommon— 
Envy, be silent and attend !— 
I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome, yet witty, and a friend: 
‘‘ Not warp’d by passion, aw’d by rumo’ 
Not grave through pride, or gay through folly : 
An equal mixture of good-humour 
And exquisite soft melancholy. 
“Has she no faults, then (Envy says), sir? 
Yes, she has one, I must aver— 
When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear! ” 


Even the women concurred in praising and loving her. The Duchess 
of Queensberry bears testimony to her amiable qualities, and writes to her : 
“T tell you so and so, because you love children, and to have children love 
you.” The beautiful, jolly Mary Bellenden, represented by contempo- 
raries as ‘‘ the most perfect creature ever known,” writes very pleasantly 
to her “dear Howard,” her “‘ dear Swiss,” from the country, whither Mary 
had retired after her marriage, and when she gave up being a maid of 
honour. ‘“ How do you do, Mrs. Howard?” Mary breaks out. “ How do 
you do, Mrs. Howard? that is all Ihave to say. This afternoon I am 
taken with a fit of writing; but as to matter, I have nothing better to 
entertain you, than news of my farm. I therefore give you the following 
list of the stock of eatables that I am fatting for my private tooth. It is 
well known to the whole county of Kent, that I have four fat calves, two 
fat hogs, fit for killing, twelve promising black pigs, two young chickens, 
three fine geese, with thirteen eggs under each (several being duck-eggs, 
else the others do not come to maturity) ; all this, with rabbits, and pigeons, 
and carp in plenty, beef and mutton at reasonable rates. Now, Howard, 
if you have a mind to stick a knife into anything I have named, say so !” 

A jolly set must they have been, those maids of honour. Pope intro- 
duces us to a whole bevy of them, in a pleasant letter. “I went,” he says, 
“by water to Hampton Court, and met the Prince, with all his ladies, on 
horseback, coming from hunting. Mrs. Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took me 
into protection, contrary to the laws against harbouring papists, and gave 
me a dinner, with something I liked better, an opportunity of conversation 
with Mrs. Howard. We all agreed that the life of a maid of honour was 
of all things the most miserable, and wished that all women who envied 
it had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia ham of a morning, ride over 
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hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of the day 
with a fever, and (what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark on 
the forehead from an uneasy hat—all this may qualify them to make excel- 
lent wives for hunters. As soon as they wipe off the heat of the day, they 
must simper an hour and catch cold in the princess’s apartment; from 
thence to dinner with what appetite they may ; and after that till midnight, 
work, walk, or think which way they please. No lone house in Wales, 
with a mountain and rookery, is more contemplative than this Court. 
Miss Lepell walked with me three or four hours by moonlight, and we met 
no creature of any quality but the king, who gave audience to the vice- 
chamberlain all alone under the garden wall.” 

I fancy it was a merrier England, that of our ancestors, than the island 
which we inhabit. People high and low amused themselves very much 
more. I have calculated the manner in which statesmen and persons of 
condition passed their time—and what with drinking, and dining, and 
supping, and cards, wonder how they got through their business at all. 
They played all sorts of games, which, with the exception of cricket and 
tennis, have quite gone out of our manners now. In the old prints of 
St. James’s Park, you still see the marks along the walk, to note the balls 
when the Court played at Mall. Fancy Birdcage Walk now so laid out, 
and Lord John and Lord Palmerston knocking balls up and down the 
avenue! Most of those jolly sports belong to the past, and the good old 
games of England are only to be found in old novels, in old ballads, or 
the columns of dingy old newspapers, which say how a main of cocks is 
to be fought at Winchester between the Winchester men and the Hampton 
men; or how the Cornwall men and the Devon men are going to hold a 
great wrestling-match at Totnes, and so on. 

A hundred and twenty years ago there were not only country towns 
in England, but people who inhabited them. "We were very much more 
gregarious; we were amused by very simple pleasures. Every town had 
its fair, every village its wake. The old poets have sung a hundred jolly 
ditties about great cudgel-playings, famous grinning through horse-collars, 
great maypole meetings, and morris-dances. The girls used to run races 
elad in very light attire; and the kind gentry and good parsons thought 
no shame in looking on. Dancing bears went about the country with 
pipe and tabor. Certain well-known tunes were sung all over the land 
for hundreds of years, and high and low rejoiced in that simple music. 
Gentlemen who wished to entertain their female friends constantly sent for 
a band. When Beau Fielding, a mighty fine gentleman, was courting 
the lady whom he married, he treated her and her companion at his 
lodgings to a supper from the tavern, and after supper they sent out for a 
fiddler—three of them. Fancy the three, in a great wainscoted room, in 
Covent Garden or Soho, lighted by two or three candles in silver sconces, 
some grapes and a bottle of Florence wine on the table, and the honest 
fiddler playing old tunes in quaint old minor keys, as the Beau takes out 
one lady after the other, and solemnly dances with her ! 
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The very great folks, young noblemen, with their governors, and the 
like, went abroad and made the grand tour; the home satirists jeered at 
the Frenchified and Italian ways which they brought back; but the 
greater number of people never left the country. The jolly squire often 
had never been twenty miles from home. Those who did go went to the 
baths, to Harrogate, or Scarborough, or Bath, or Epsom. Old letters 
are full of these places of pleasure. Gay writes to us about the fiddlers at 
\Tunbridge; of the ladies having merry little private balls amongst them- 
selves ; and the gentlemen entertaining them by turns with tea and music. 
One of the young beauties whom he met did not care for tea: “We have 
a young lady here,” he says, “that is very particular in her desires. I 
have known some young ladies, who, if ever they prayed, would ask for 
some equipage or title, a husband or matadores: but this lady, who is but 
seventeen, and has 30,000/. to her fortune, places all her wishes on a pot 
of good ale. When her friends, for the sake of her shape and complexion, 
would dissuade her from it, she answers, with the truest sincerity, that by 
the loss of shape and complexion she could only lose a husband, whereas 
ale is her passion.” 

Every country town had its assembly-room—mouldy old tenements, 
which we may still see in deserted inn-yards, in decayed provincial cities, 
out of which the great wen of London has sucked all the life. York, at 
assize times, and throughout the winter, harboured a large society of 
northern gentry. Shrewsbury was celebrated for its festivities. At New- 
market, I read of “‘a vast deal of good company, besides rogues and 
blacklegs ;” at Norwich, of two assemblies, with a prodigious crowd in 
the hall, the rooms, and the gallery. In Cheshire (it is a maid of honour 
of Queen Caroline who writes, and who is longing to be back at Hampton 
Court, and the fun there) I peep into a country house, and see a very 
merry party: ‘‘ We meet in the work-room before nine, eat and break a 
joke or two till twelve, then we repair to our own chambers and make 
ourselves ready, for it cannot be called dressing. At noon the great bell 
fetches us into a parlour, adorned with all sorts of fine arms, poisoned 
darts, several pair of old boots and shoes worn by men of might, with the 
stirrups of King Charles I., taken from him at Edgehill,”—and there they 
have their dinner, after which comes dancing and supper. 

As for Bath, all history went and bathed and drank there. George IT, 
and his queen, Prince Frederick and his Court, scarce a character one can 
mention of the early last century, but was seen in that famous Pump-room 
where Beau Nash presided, and his picture hung between the busts of 


Newton and Pope : 
“ This picture, placed these busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength: 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 

I should like to have seen the Folly. It was a splendid, embroidered, 
beruffied, snuff-boxed, red-heeled, impertinent Folly, and knew how to 
make itself respected. I should like to have seen that noble old madcap 
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Peterborough in his -boots: (he actually had the audacity to- walk about 
Bath in boots!), with his blue ribbon and stars, and a cabbage under each 
arm, and a chicken in his hand, which he had been cheapening for his 
dinner, Chesterfield came there many a time and gambled for hundreds, 
and grinned through his gout. Mary Wortley was there, young and 
beautiful; and Mary Wortley, old, hideous, and snuffy. Miss Chudleigh 
came there, slipping away from one husband, and on the look-out for 
another, Walpole passed many a day there; sickly, supercilious, absurdly 
dandified, and affected; with a brilliant wit, a delightful sensibility ; and, 
for his friends, a most tender, generous, and faithful heart. And if you 
and I had been alive then, and strolling down Milsom Street—hush! we 
should have taken our hats off, as an awful, long, lean, gaunt figure, 
swathed in flannels, passed by in its chair, and a livid face looked out 
from the window—great fierce eyes staring from under a bushy, powdered 
wig, a terrible frown, a terrible Roman nose—and we whisper to one 
another, “There he is! There’s the great commoner! There is Mr. 
Pitt!” As we walk away, the abbey bells are set a-ringing; and we 
meet our testy friend Toby Smollett, on the arm of James Quin the aetor, 
who tells us that the bells ring for Mr. Bullock, an eminent cowkeeper 
from Tottenham, who has just arrived to drink the waters; and Toby 
shakes his cane at the door of Colonel Ringworm—the Creole gentleman’s 
lodgings next his own—where the colonel’s two negroes are practising 
on the French horn, 

When we try to recall social England, we must fancy it playing at 
cards for many hours every day, The custom is well nigh gone out 
among us now, but fifty years ago was general, fifty years before that 
almost universal, in the country. ‘‘Gaming has become so much the 
fashion,” writes Seymour, the author of the Court Gamester, “that he 
who in company should be ignorant of the games in vogue, would be 
reckoned low-bred, and hardly fit for conversation.” There were cards 
everywhere. It was considered ill-bred to read in company, “ Books 
were not fit articles for drawing-rooms,” old ladies used to say. People 
were jealous, as it were, and angry with them. You will find in Hervey 
that George II. was always furious at the sight of books; and his queen, 
who loved reading, had to practise it in secret in her closet. But cards 
were the resource of all the world. Every night, for hours, kings and 
queens of England sat down and handled their majesties of spades and 
diamonds. In European Courts, I believe the practice still remains, not for 
gambling, but for pastime. Our ancestors generally adopted it. ‘“ Books! 
prithee, don’t talk to me about books,” said old Sarah Marlborough. 
“The only books I know are men and cards.” ‘Dear old Sir Roger de 
Coverley sent all his tenants a string of hogs’ puddings and a pack of 
cards at Christmas,” says the Spectator, wishing to depict a kind landlord. 
One of the good old lady writers in whose letters I have been dipping, 
cries out, “‘ Sure, cards have kept us women from a great deal of scandal ! ” 
Wise old Johnson regretted that he had not learnt to play. “It is very 
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useful in life,” he says; ‘it generates kindness, and consolidates society.” 
David Hume never went to bed without his whist. We have Walpole, in 
one of his letters, in a transport of gratitude for the cards. ‘“ Ishall build 
an altar to Pam,” says he, in his pleasant, dandified way, “for the escape 
of my charming Duchess of Grafton.” The duchess had been playing 
cards at Rome, when she ought to have been at a cardinal’s concert, where 
the floor fell in, and all the monsignors were precipitated into the cellar. 
Even the Nonconformist clergy looked not unkindly on the practice. “I 
do not think,” says one of them, “that honest Martin Luther committed 
sin by playing at backgammon for an hour or two after dinner, in order by 
unbending his mind to promote digestion.” As for the High Church 
parsons, they all played, bishops and all. On Twelfth-day the Court used 
to play in state. ‘This being Twelfth-day, his Majesty, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Knights Companions of the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, 
appeared in the collars of their respective orders. Their Majesties, the 
Prince of Wales, and three eldest Princesses, went to the Chapel Royal, 
preceded by the heralds. The Duke of Manchester carried the sword of 
State. The king and prince made offering at the altar of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, according to the annual custom. At night their 
Majesties played at hazard with the nobility, for the benefit of the groom- 
porter ; and ’twas said the king won 600 guineas, the queen, 360; Princess 
Amelia, twenty; Princess Caroline, ten; the Duke of Grafton and the 
Earl of Portmore, several thousands.” 

Let us glance at the same chronicle, which is of the year 1731, and 
see how others of our forefathers were engaged. “Cork, 15th January. 
—This day, one Tim Croneen was, for the murder and robbery of 
Mr. St. Leger and his wife, sentenced to be hanged two minutes, then 
his head to be cut off, and his body divided in four quarters, to be placed 
in four cross-ways. He was servant to Mr. St. Leger, and cominitted the 
murder with the privity of the servant-maid, who was sentenced to be 
burned; also of the gardener, whom he knocked on the head, to deprive 
him of his share of the booty.” 

“January 8.—A postboy was shot by an Irish gentleman on the road 
near Stone, in Staffordshire, who died in two days, for which the gentle- 
man was imprisoned.” 

“A poor man was found hanging in a gentleman’s stables at Bungay, in 
Norfolk, by a person who cut him down, and running for assistance, left 
his penknife behind him. The poor man recovering, cut his throat with 
the knife ; and a river being nigh, jumped into it ; but company coming, 
he was dragged out alive, and was like to remain so.” 

“ The Honourable Thomas Finch, brother to the Earl of Nottingham, is 
appointed ambassador at the Hague, in the room of the Earl of Chesterfield, 
who is on his return home.” 

“ William Cowper, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. John Cowper, chaplain in 
ordinary to her Majesty, and rector of Great Berkhampstead, in the county 
ot Hertford, are appointed clerks of the commissioners of bankruptcy.” 
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“Charles Creagh, Esq., and — Macnamara, Esq., between whom an 
old grudge of three years had subsisted, which had occasioned their being 
bound over about fifty times for breaking the peace, meeting in company 
with Mr. Eyres, of Galloway, they discharged their pistols, and all three 
were killed on the spot—to the great joy of their peaceful neighbours, say 
the Irish papers.” 

“ Wheat is 26s. to 28s., and barley 20s. to 22s. a quarter; three per 
cents. 92; best loaf sugar, 9}d.; Bohea, 12s. to 14s.; Pekoe, 18s., and 
Ilyson, 35s. per pound.” 

“ At Exon was celebrated with great magnificence the birthday of the 
son of Sir W. Courtney, Bart., at which more than 1,000 persons were 
present. <A bullock was roasted whole ; a butt of wine and several tuns 
of beer and cyder were given to the populace. At the same time Sir 
William delivered to his son, then of age, Powdram Castle, and a great 
estate.” 

“ Charlesworth and Cox, two solicitors, convicted of forgery, stood on 
the pillory at the Royal Exchange. The first was severely handled by 
the populace, but the other was very much favoured, and protected by six 
or seven fellows who got on the pillory to protect him from the insults of 
the mob,” 

“A boy killed by falling upon iron spikes, from a lamp-post, which 
he climbed to see Mother Needham stand in the pillory.” 

“Mary Lynn was burned to ashes at the stake for being concerned 
in the murder of her mistress.” 

“Alexander Russell, the foot soldier, who was capitally convicted for 
a street robbery in January sessions, was reprieved for transportation ; 
but having an estate fallen to him, obtained a free pardon.” 

“The Lord John Russell married to the Lady Diana Spencer, at Marl- 
borough House. He has a fortune of 30,000/. down, and is to have 
100,000. at the death of the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, his grand- 
mother.” 

“March 1 being the anniversary of the queen’s birthday, when her 
Majesty entered the forty-ninth year of her age, there was a splendid 
appearance of nobility at St. James's. Her Majesty was magnificently 
dressed, and wore a flowered muslin head-edging, as did also her Royal 
Highness. The Lord Portmore was said to have had the richest dress ; 
though an Italian count had twenty-four diamonds instead of buttons.” 

New clothes on the birthday were the fashion for all loyal people. 
Swift mentions the custom several times. Walpole is constantly speaking 
of it; laughing at the practice, but having the very finest clothes from 
Paris, nevertheless. If the king and queen were unpopular, there were 
very few new clothes at the drawing-room. In a paper in the TZrue 
Patriot, No. 3, written to attack the Pretender, the Scotch, French, and 
Popery, Fielding supposes the Scotch and the Pretender in possession of 
London, and himself about to be hanged for loyalty,—when, just as the 
rope is round his neck, he says: “ My little girl entered my bed-chamber, 
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and put an end to my dream by pulling open my eyes, and telling me 
that the tailor had just brought home my clothes for his Majesty’s birth- 
day.” In his Temple Beau, the beau is dunned “for a birthday suit of 
velvet, 40/.” Be sure that Mr. Harry Fielding was dunned too. 

The public days, no doubt, were splendid, but the private Court life 
must have been awfuily wearisome. “TI will not trouble you,” writes 
Hervey to Lady Sundon, “ with any account of our occupations at Hamp- 
ton Court. No mill-horse ever went in a more constant track, or a more 
unchanging circle ; so that by the assistance of an almanack for the day 
of the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, you may inform your- 
self fully, without any other intelligence but your memory, of every 
transaction within the verge of the Court. Walking, chaises, levées, and 
audiences fill the morning. At night the king plays at commerce and 
backgammon, and the queen at quadrille, where poor Lady Charlotte runs 
her usual nightly gauntlet, the queen pulling her hood, and the Princess 
Royal rapping her knuckles. The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly 
opiate of lottery, and sleeps as usual between the Princesses Amelia and 
Caroline. Lord Grantham strolls from one room to another (as Dryden 
says), like some discontented ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to 
speak; and stirs himself about as people stir a fire, not with any design, 
but in hopes to make it burn.brisker. At last the king gets up; the 
pool finishes; and everybody has their dismission. Their Majesties 
retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford; my Lord Grantham, to 
Lady Frances and Mr. Clark: some to supper, some to bed; and thus the 
evening and the morning make the day.” 

The king’s fondness for Hanover occasioned all sorts of rough jokes 
among his English subjects, to whom sauer-kraut and sausages have ever 
been ridiculous objects. When our present Prince Consort came among 
us, the people bawled out songs in the streets indicative of the absurdity 
of Germany in general. The sausage-shops produced enormous sausages 
which we might suppose were the daily food and delight of German 
princes. I remember the caricatures at the marriage of Prince Leo- 
pold with the Princess Charlotte. The bridegroom was drawn in rags. 
George III.’s wife was called by the people a beggarly German duchess ; 
the British idea being that all princes were beggarly except British 
princes. King George paid us back. He thought there were no manners 
out of Germany. Sarah Marlborough onee coming to visit the princess, 
whilst her Royal Highness was whipping one of the roaring royal children, 
“ Ah!” says George, who was standing by, “‘ you have no good manners in 
England, because you are not properly brought up when you are young.” 
He insisted that no English cooks could roast, no English coachman could 
drive: he actually questioned the superiority of our nobility, our horses, 
and our roast beef ! 

Whilst he was away from his beloved Hanover, everything remained 
there exactly as in the prince’s presence. There were 800 horses in the 
stables, there was all the apparatus of chamberlains, court-marshals, and 
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equerries; and court assemblies were held every Saturday, where’ all the 
nobility of Hanover assembled at what I can’t but think a fine and 
touching ceremony. A large arm-chair was placed in the assembly-room, 
and on it the king’s portrait. The nobility advanced, and made a bow to 
the arm-chair, and to the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set 
up; and spoke under their voices before the august picture, just as they 
would have done had the King Churfiirst been present himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover. In the year 1729, he went 
for two whole years, during which Caroline reigned for him in England, 
and he was not in the least missed by his British subjects. He went 
again in ’35 and ’86; and between the years 1740 and 1755 was no less 
than eight times on the Continent, which amusement he was obliged to 
give up at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Here every day's 
amusement was the same. “ Our life is as uniform as that of a monastery,” 
writes a courtier whom Vehse quotes. ‘Every morning at eleven, and 
every evening at six, we drive in the heat to Herrenhausen, through an 
enormous linden avenue; and twice a day cover our coats and coaches 
with dust. In the king’s society there never is the least change. At 
table, and at cards, he sees always the same faces, and at the end of the 
game retires into his chamber. Twice a week there is a French theatre; 
the other days there is play in the gallery. In this way, were the king 
always to stop in Hanover, one could make a ten years’ calendar of his 
proceedings; and settle beforehand what his time of business, meals, and 
pleasure would be.” 

The old pagan kept his promise to his dying wife. Lady Yarmouth 
was now in full favour, and treated with profound respect by the Hanover 
society, though it appears rather neglected in England when she came 
among us. In 1740, a couple of the king’s daughters went to see him at 
Hanover; Anna, the Princess of Orange (about whom, and whose husband 
and marriage-day, Walpole and Hervey have left us the most ludicrous 
descriptions), and Maria of Hesse Cassel, with their respective lords. This 
made the Hanover court very brilliant. In honour of his high guests, the 
king gave several fétes; among others, a magnificent masked ball, in the 
green theatre at Herrenhausen,—the garden theatre, with linden ard box 
for screen, and grass for a carpet, where the Platens had danced to George 
and his father the late sultan. The stage and a great part of the garden 
were illuminated with coloured lamps. Almost the whole court appeared 
in white dominoes, “like,” says the deseriber of the scene, “like spirits in 
the Elysian fields.” At night, supper was served in the gallery with three 
great tables, and the king was very merry. After supper dancing was 
resumed, and I did not get home till five o'clock by full daylight to 
Hanover. Some days afterwards we had in the opera-house at Hanover, 
a great assembly. The king appeared in a Turkish dress ; his turban was 
ornamented with a magnificent agraffe of diamonds; the Lady Yarmouth 
was dressed as a sultana; nobody was more beautiful than the Princess of 
Hesse.” So, while poor Caroline was resting in her coffin, dapper 
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little George, with his red face and his white eyebrows and goggle- 
eyes, at sixty years of age, is dancing a pretty dance with Madame 
Walmoden, and capering about dressed up like a Turk! For twenty 
years more, that little old Bajazet went on in this Turkish fashion, until 
the fit came which choked the old man, when he ordered the side of his 
coffin to be taken out, as well as that of poor Caroline’s, who had preceded 
him, so that his sinful old bones and ashes might mingle with those of the 
faithful creature. O strutting Turkey-cock of Herrenhausen! O naughty 
little Mahomet, in what Turkish paradise are you now, and where be 
your painted houris? So Countess Yarmouth appeared as a sultana, and 
his Majesty in a Turkish dress wore an agraffe of diamonds, and was very 
merry, was he? Friends! he was your fathers’ king as well as mine— 
let us drop a respectful tear over his grave. 

He said of his wife that he never knew a woman who was worthy to 
buckle her shoe: he would sit alone weeping before her portrait, and, 
when he had dried his eyes, he would go off to his Walmoden and talk of 
her, On the 25th day of October, 1760, he being then in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign, his page went 
to take him his royal chocolate, and behold! the most religious and 
gracious king was lying dead on the floor. They went and fetched 
Walmoden; but Walmoden could not wake him, The sacred Majesty 
was but a lifeless corpse. The king was dead; God save the king! But, 
of course, poets and clergymen decorously bewailed the late one. Here 
are some artless verses, in which an English divine deplored the famous 
departed hero, and over which you may cry or you may laugh, exactly 
as your humour suits:— 


** While at his fect expiring Faction lay, 
No contest left but who should best obey; 
Saw in his offspring all himself renewed; 
The same fair path of glory still pursued; 
Saw to young George Augusta’s care impart 
Whate’er could raise and humanize the heart; 
Blend all his grandsire’s virtues with his own, 
And form their mingled radiance for the throne— 
No farther blessing could on earth be given— 
The next degree of happiness was—heaven ! ”? 

If he had been good, if he had been just, if he had been pure in life, 
and wise in council, could the poet have said much more? It was a 
parson who came and wept over this grave, with Walmoden sitting on it, 
and claimed heaven for the poor old man slumbering below. Here was 
one who had neither dignity, learning, morals, nor wit—who tainted a 
great society by a bad example; who in youth, manhood, old age, was 
gross, low, and sensual; and Mr. Porteus, afterwards my Lord Bishop 
Porteus, says the earth was not good enough for him, and that his only 
place was heaven! Bravo, Mr. Porteus! The divine who wept these 
tears over George the Second’s memory wore George the Third’s lawn. 


I don’t know whether people still admire his poetry or his sermons. 





Bow ¥ Quitted Baples. 


+ 


I, 


Tuat was twelve years ago,—said the Baron Tibére d’Anzi, putting down 
his glass, and wiping his mustachios, which were beginning to turn 
grey.—It was in 1848. His Majesty the King of Sicily and Naples had 
sent his Swiss soldiers to turn his parliament out of doors and to fire 
upon his people, and his entire kingdom almost had risen up in insurrec- 
tion against him. I happened to be in Calabria at the time, where I was 
following the trade of revolutionist. It was, indeed, in fashion all that 
year; and in all my life I never took to a pleasanter occupation. I never 
slept so well, never so enjoyed the beatitude of the horizontal position, as 
I did during those days when I was an insurgent in the Calabrian Bands. 
I could have made verses on the subject had it not been for the flies, but 
those arrogant insects disturbed the solemnity of my rhymes. We, with 
two thousand men, occupied the formidable pass and the head of the defile 
of Campotenere, which separates the provinces of Basilicate and Cosenza. 


The two thousand men had scarcely taken the thing in earnest—scarcely 


understood what it was all about; nor did we try to teach them to love their 
country at the expense of their own interests. So they passed their days 
playing at cards, killing vermin, and roasting mutton. 

On the other side of the Bridge of Campotenere his Majesty’s sol- 
diers were occupying their leisure very much in the same manner, now 
and then going upon marauding excursions into the surrounding villages, 
where they obliged the peasants to serve them, and paid these services 
with blows. General Bujacca, commanding the Light Column at Cam- 
povillari, was a brutal and ferocious drunkard, who slept between his 
drinks, on a battle-field strewn with flasks, jugs, and flagons. He never 
would have punished a soldier merely accused of beating or robbing a 
peasant; and as for a warrior convicted of drunkenness, he would have 
probably decorated him with the Cross of Merit. As he was not attacked, 
Bujacca did not seem anxious to put an end to the Arcadian existence 
which he and his men were enjoying; and we ourselves, for the time 
being, were in perfect safety. Indeed, I scarcely know why we were 
termed insurgents, leading the lives we led. Our men gave chase to the 
flocks of the royalists, and the royalists shot and gibbeted all those of our 
men who fell into their hands. 

The nominal chief of our expedition was a certain Pietro Mileto. 
He was an old man, with the head of a patriarch, and renowned for 
swearing and lying. All day long he was disputing with his servant, 
or else singing galley airs—for Mileto had spent twenty-five years at the 
galleys for some political offence. This poor fellow died miserably after 
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our defeat. He was discovered in the disguise of a mendicant by a 
troop of gipsies, who cut off his head, for the sake of the twenty pounds 
which had been offered for it. Before Ferdinand II. would consent to pay 
the money, he desired to see this head, and General Nunziante forwarded 
it to him. His Majesty inspected it through an eyeglass for some five 
minutes, turning and re-turning it, in order to assure himself of its 
authenticity; for this wily monarch was afraid of being duped by his 
worthy minister, Signor Borzelli. 

Although I had been a doctor, I was put upon the staff, and a sword 
was given to me, which obstinately stuck in its scabbard if ever I wished 
to air it. I wore a black velvet blouse, in the style of a troubadour at 
the opera, a hat with a gold braid @ la Calabraise, and fancy trousers. 
I wanted only a red scarf to complete the picturesqueness of my attire. 

I had in my service, as orderly, a young Sicilian, who used to boast of 
having been a pastrycook, but who, in reality, possessed a mysterious 
scent after game of every sort. I had also two Albanians, each six fect 
high, who had, it is true, been brigands in Taliafico’s band, but who could 
cook a cutlet to a turn, and wash and iron linen in such perfection that a 
duchess might have confided her laces to their care. 

I spent a fortnight in this agreeable manner, hearing no shots except 
those we fired at the rabbits, and seeing no other enemy than the vipers. 
One evening we, the chiefs, were all assembled fraternally, whilst our 
men were busy over their dinner, when suddenly the rumour spread that 
General du Carne was taking us on our flank. It is true that we might 
have defended ourselves, but the idea did not occur to us. (This is 
but a detail.) We left our position, perhaps, with somewhat accelerated 
footsteps. I found myself, through indolence, I suppose, among the very 
last of the fugitives: that is to say, the priests and the capucins of the 
band, of whom we counted sixty-seven; all as much ex-brigands as they 
were insurgents, and all cursing and swearing, like Sixtus V. and 
Benedict XIV. together. When my horse was saddled, and my orderly 
and my Albanians ready, away we started in the general flight. 

The plain was sprinkled with little groups of people, all of them 
separating and taking the roads which led to their own homes. I hardly 
know if they were not already crying, “Long live King Ferdinand!” 
Each man had hung his shoes and a sheep-skin on to his gun (shoes in 
these parts are objects of luxury, which the father often bequeathes to the 
son and to the grandson after him). A few of the bravest among us 
remained behind, collecting stewpans and saucepans, and anything else 
they could find. Melancholy and ridiculous spectacle! I could see the 
Ceserted fires still burning in the lonely camp, where but a few minutes 
ago such a gay and careless company sat eating and cooking its soup. 
I could see empty huts, broken utensils scattered on the ground, every- 
thing devastated, abandoned, burnt up! And farther on the plain were 
groups of figures, brown, manly, nobly-built men, surely cut out by 
Providence for great things; now going off with tricolour ribbons in 
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their pointed hats, marching away, and only regretting the lost soup, 
which they did not even care to carry off to their hungry homes. The royal- 
ists, meanwhile, were making haste to arrive before the broth grew cold. 

I, putting my trust in Heaven, took the high road leading I knew not 
whither; for I wasastranger in the country. A little way on I met the 
Municipal Council of Cosenza, and the bishop along with them, all of 
whom two days before had been crying out, ‘‘ Long live the Constitution ! 
Down with the Bourbons!” and were now on their way to pay their respects 
to General Bujacca. Monseigneur, out of politeness, offered me his 
benediction; I, out of delicacy, begged him to keep it for me for another 
occasion, as I was afraid of losing it on the way. I was in a hurry: as I 
could not go to Cosenza, I took the road of the mountains whence came 
my Albanians. My orderly, seeing that there was nothing more to be done 
with me, lingered a little behind, and finally strayed away with my carpet- 
bag, in which there was a little money and a few other things besides. 
The Albanians followed me like men. 


Il. 


Nicut had fallen, continued Tibére; we plunged deeper and deeper 
into the mountain-passes, meeting here and there fugitives who had 
hidden their guns, and who now were returning quietly to their villages, 
as if on their way back from the harvest. I travelled on through woods 
of chesnut, through vineyards, through forests of magnificent olive-trees. 
The murmuring of the brooks broke the night-silence. A little breeze 
rustled among the leaves, lending to them a plaintive voice. The moon 
had not yet risen, but an infinite number of stars shed a dim, faint light. 
The roads were horrible; the bats fluttered into our faces. We passed 
through a few miserable villages of one or two tenements without stopping. 
The inhabitants were lying asleep on the ground before their open doors, 
coming out to escape the insects that would have devoured them within. 
I can imagine nothing more sombre, more sad, more desolate. The dogs 
barked a little without disturbing themselves, and then settled down 
to sleep again. A half-naked woman would raise her head from the 
door-stone, which served her for a pillow, and beg for alms, The pigs 
and the children were asleep in each other’s arms: and sometimes it 
happens that the pig devours the child. The donkey, meanwhile, -alert 
and lively, stood watchman over the tribe. 

By degrees as we ascended the breeze became fresher, the sky 
clearer, the silence more silent. We were coming into the region of 
elms, of pines, and ash-trees. The pathway disappeared, and we walked 
on, guided only by the stars. At midnight the moon arose, and the 
spectacle grew more and more exciting; the birch-trees clothed with 
their white and glistening bark showed like skeletons—like marble statues 
—like phantoms, according as the moon’s rays fell here andthere. Half- 
destroyed ancient stumps of trees stood looking like sentinels placed in 
ambuscade. The light, checkered through the leaves, seemed to cover the 
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ground with a delicate white lace-work spread upon a green cloth. The 
high crests of the mountains were festooned with snow again.’ The 
air was full of an undefinable perfume, and I could just hear the bells 
of the flocks that spend their summers on these mountains, sadly and 
faintly tinkling in the far, far distance. The cuckoo went on with his 
melancholy plaint, and young fawns, and wild cats and foxes started 
across our path. 

As we climbed higher, the brushwood and branches overhead grew 
thicker and closer, and the moon scarcely penetrated through the foliage. 
I had dismounted, for I could no longer travel on horseback. Suddenly, 
as we turned the corner of a promontory that we could not climb, a voice, 
coming I know not whence, cried, ‘‘ Qui vive?” 

I replied, ‘‘ Vive la patrie!” For I knew that the soldiers of his 
Majesty would not perch so high as this, and that these people could 
only be some of our own dispersed bands, or brigands, that is to say, 
friends. 

“Forwards!” cried the voice. The man remained invisible. 

Upon a sort of plateau, where ancient ash-trees rose to a prodigious 
height, a dozen huge fires burnt and sparkled cheerily. One pile greater 
than the others flamed in the middle. All round these fires were men, 
who, at the cry of “ Qui vive?” had sprung to their feet. I thought they 
were giants, for the flicker of the flames, softened by the light of the 
moon, gave to them a colossal appearance. 

These hunters were dressed in a common sort of black velvet, with 
gaiters coming up above the knee, waistcoats of velvet with silver buttons, 
half open at the breast, and fastened round the loins by a cotton scarf, 
bright with white and red stripes. They wore pointed hats on one side of 
their heads, ornamented with a multitude of ribbons and peacock’s feathers. 
Their shirt-collars were thrown open, showing their bare, bronzed throats. 
These men had faces of extraordinary resolution and virility; eyes which 
should have melted the golden coin of a miser; no mustachios, but 
immense whiskers as black as night—type of Greek and Hindoo colour ; 
thick, coarse lips; teeth, white as wolves’ teeth; a knife, a cartouche-box, 
a glass, and a little flask for wine. 

Presently from the centre fire a man advanced towards me, disen- 
veloping himself from his cloak as he came. In him I recognized my 
friend Colonel Constabile Carducci, who had collected some sixty deter- 
mined Albanians, whom he now was leading into Cilento, hoping to 
rekindle the insurrection there. Carducci never attained his end. One 
evening he came to his friend the priest, Peluso de Sapri, and asked 
for hospitality. This ecclesiastic received him with open arms; and at 
night, taking his opportunity, murdered him, cut off his head, shut it up 
in a box, and set off at once to present it to King Ferdinand. This was 
the second mutilated head, and not perhaps the last, that his Sicilian 
Majesty had the pleasure of contemplating and of showing to the queen 
and to his tender brood. ‘The priest refused the blood-money, which 
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greatly touched his Majesty. Pius IX., at Gacta, resolved to make a bishop 
of this disinterested assassin, who had struck such a foul blow at his friend 
and guest. Peluso again refused ; considering, perhaps, that he was already 
more than rewarded by the friendship of such a king. 

I left Carducci, and went a little aside, to sleep upon a bed of ferns 
and cloaks, which my men had made up for me. All the birds were 
singing when I opened my eyes next morning; I found that Carducci 
and his Albanians had already decamped. Straight before me now, 
through a colonnade of slender birch-trees, I saw sparkling in the distance 
the golden, shining sea; while on either side stood the noble trees of 
the forest, ranged like an army of giants. Spiridion, the oldest of my two 
Albanians, brought me my horse ready saddled, and away we went. 

As there was nothing more for me to do in Calabria, I wished to return 
home to my mother, who was living in one of the central provinces, where 
also our property lay. We took the shortest and the safest road, that 
which ran along the sea-shore. I had many friends along this way, 
who would, I hoped, be able to assist me in my flight, and conceal 
me from the royalists. The defeat, or rather the utter rout, of the 
revolution, had, in twenty-four hours, changed the most ardent repub- 
licans into royalists, who now redoubled their zeal for the king, s0 
as to obtain forgiveness for their passing fancy for liberty. An influx 
of gendarmes, of civic guards, spread over the provinces, pursuing and 
giving chase to us. And the patriots of yesterday eagerly served as their 
bloodhounds to-day. Every step was dangerous. But fortunately, my 
ex-brigands well knew all those roads, which other folks do not usually 
travel by, but which are certainly the most picturesque. We crossed 
incredible precipices; we skirted horrible abysses, creeping along while 
the ground crumbled like salt beneath our feet; we slid down declivities 
almost perpendicular; thickets we pierced, cutting through briars and 
brushwood; we traversed torrents foaming like champagne, beautiful 
fields and meadows like the landscapes of Claude, fruit-bearing vineyards 
and olive-trees the size of oaks. Who can tell the dangers, the escapes, 
the ravishing sights, the ecstasies of this fifteen hours’ ride? I myself was 
half intoxicated. My horse slid like a skater, climbed like a cat, made 
himself little, picked himself up, elongated himself when necessary, and 
passed along paths narrow as threads of silk, and winding by the sides 
of precipices 500 to 600 feet below. 

But though nature was beautiful and the situation was critical, at a 
certain hour I began to feel very hungry. 

“Here, Spiridion! Do you know that I am hungry ?” 

“ And I, captain,” says Spiridion. 

“ Plague take it, why did you not say so, then?” ask I. 

“ How should I be hungry before the master?” says he. 

“The master is ready to devour your knapsack, or a mutton-chop, 
even more willingly.” 

“No such jokes, if you please, captain. My knapsack has had the 
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honour of travelling on the back of Taliafico, and I would not give it up 
for all the game of the Bishop of Cosenza.” 

“T have no spite against your knapsack, my friend ; but certainly any- 
thing in the shape of a roast fowl or a good beefsteak would fare badly 
if itcame in my way. Suppose we were to kill Demetrius here, who 
has not opened his mouth for three days.” 

Demetrius looked at me with eyes which gave me a horror of prac- 
tical joking for at least two days. He did not answer a word, but I saw 
him take his gun, examine the lock, and then slowly cock it. I do not 
vouch that I was quite at my ease all the time that he was deliberately 
and gravely performing this operation. I went on, however, till all of a 
sudden, Demetrius stopped, aimed in my direction, and fired. “It is 
better to kill this,” said he, ‘and it will eat more tender.” And he 
went and picked up a dove that he had killed with one ball at a prodigious 
distance. 

A whole flock of wild pigeons were startled by the shot. Spiridion, 
whose gun was always ready cocked, fired, and brought down five or six. 
In ten minutes our poultry was plucked, our fire burning, and our break- 
fast grilling. Spiridion got over a hedge, and came back presently with 
some ears of Indian corn, that he hid among the ashes. This was our 
bread. The horse was treated to the leaves of the corn, and I am not sure 
that his friend Spiridion did not give him a bone or two to suck besides. 

The dinner over—and what a good dinner it was !—we set off once 
more. The sun was implacable. Not a breath of air; not a cloud in a 
sky, which seemed like a ceiling painted all over with an inexorable blue. 
We passed vines hung with golden grapes, and figs red and bursting, 
showing drops of honey on their voluptuous mouths, We plunged 
through hedges, where beautiful berries, red, or black as ebony, hung like 
a nuptial necklace. The earth was cracked and almost white. When we 
breathed, we seemed to be inhaling flames. Still we went on, avoiding 
villages, hamlets, country houses. ‘Towards evening, however, the road 
became delightful. The heat had diminished; the sun presently set in the 
sea, which spread before our tired eyes. We were now approaching 
Belvedere, whither I had been directing my steps. At a certain spot we 
halted. We were obliged to wait for the rising of the moon; for, although 
it was desirable not to be seen, it was still more necessary to see. It ‘vas 
also as well to wait until the royalist patrols, which had been perambu- 
lating the country all day, should have re-entered the bourg, and until all 
the inhabitants had gone to bed. And sure enough, by eleven o'clock, 
there was not a soul a-foot in Belvedere. 


Il. 
I was going to the house of a friend—one of the liberals and repub- 
licans of the week before. Don Alphonse was one of the magnates of the 
country, and inhabited a sort of hotel at the extremity of the town, 
situated on the slope which leads to the sea. When we reached the house, 
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my body-guard created a certain disturbance with the bronze hammer of 
the door and the butt-ends of their guns. This elegant house, all painted 
white, with shutters of green, and balconies tastily wrought, trembled 
beneath their blows. An owl, stuck up on the doorway, shook his head 
and the ends of his wings, as if to say, “Go and get yourselves hanged 
elsewhere ;” and a dozen dogs answered from within. Don Alphonse had 
gone to bed. A light, however, appeared travelling along a suite of 
apartments, and came to the window just over the doorway. The panes 
softly opened, and a voice asked, ‘* Who is there?” 

“ Friends,” cried Spiridion, resting on the butt-end of his gun. 

“Friends!” echoed the velop, onping drily. ‘Friends who come 
at this time of night have a name.” 

“Tell Don Alphonse that his friend Tibére is here,” said I. 

‘‘ Hush-sh-sh!” said some one else from the window, where the 
feminine voice was hemming and coughing. “I will let you in.” 

It was Dun Alphonse who had spoken. In another minute we were 
within, and the door barricaded once more. 

A man of thirty or thereabouts; small and yellow, and unwashed, 
with thick hair, bilious eyes, green teeth, lips the colour of lead, and a 
breath which would have asphyxified a carter; shaved always like a 
bishop, and hair sleek as a waiter’s: such was Don Alphonse. When 
he saw me, he seemed thunderstruck. He was in his shirt-sleeves and 
slippers, making a nice pendant to madame in a simple petticoat. Madame 
Alphonse had half an inch of beard, was extremely bald, and forty years 
of age. I, like a man weary and longing for bed, sat down, sans fagon, 
and said,— 

“Good evening, madame; how are you, Alphonse? I ask your hospi- 
tality, until you can find me the means of leaving without danger.” 

“ Tmpossible, my friend, my house is watched.” 

Ah! dear sir,” said Madame Alphonse, incoherently, “ willingly, 
indeed, with all my heart would I receive you; but itis impossible—the 
mayor—the captain of the guard—all the gendarmes—my husband sus- 
pected. Sapresti, did not I tell you so, Alphonse ?—there you are with 
your conspirators, your conscription—no longer mayor, not even municipal 
councillor, perhaps. Impossible, my dear sir, you must go——” 

“Indeed, madame——” 

“ Laurette! tell this gentleman's people not to unsaddle his horse.” 

‘Do nothing of the sort,” said I to the bonne of eighty, who was 
peering in at the door. ‘I go to-morrow. At present I am sleepy; 
and the devil and his wife shan’t tear me from the spot. Madame, have 
you not by chance a bed which might be got ready for me?” 

«The husband and the wife looked at one another. The wife’s look 
said plainly, * So this is one of your good-for-nothing friends, of your 
impudent vagabonds, of those beggars who have the face to impose them- 
selves upon you;” and the husband said, “ Patience, my love, a night 
is soon over; it is not my fault. What can I do? I wanted to be deputy.” 
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As for me I stretched myself out on the sofa, and said, ‘Come, 
Alphonse, my friend, make them give me a bed.” 

* Don’t you want some supper ?” 

“T do not say no, if only to give madame pleasure. Half-a-dozen eggs, 
a slice of sausage, an omelette, a truffled pheasant, whatdo I care? Quick, 
let me eat and sleep. I have travelled fifty or sixty miles in fifteen 
hours.” 

Taken between these two fires, Don Alphonse remained neuter. 
Madame, seeing that my determination was well fixed, gave way ; and, with 
a sigh, which seemed to me like the cluck of a turkey, said,— 

“ Very well, sir. I will serve you with my best. Laurette, bring 
some supper for monsieur.” 

Laurette disappears. I have won my Marengo, and look out for my 
supper. Laurette returns with a pair of slippers, and begins to pull off 
my boots, without consulting me. This woman could never have under- 
stood leaving the guest with his boots on, I let her do as she will. She 
again retires, and the supper comes presently : it was composed of the 
remains of two or three dinners, a ragout smelling of oil, a petrified réti, 
a piece of venerable cheese. I swallow a morsel here and there, I drink, 
and I say :— 

“‘ Now, Alphonse, my good fellow, for a comfortable bed. Madame, 
I wish you good-night.” 

We had not spoken a word during the five minutes whilst I was supping. 
As I leave the room, I remind Don Alphonse :— 

“Don’t forget, mon cher, that I want to get home by sea as far as 
Scalea. I must take Demetrius with me, who cannot walk. So find me 
a safe boat, and I am off. Good night, madame.” And, humming the 
Marseitlaise, I follow Laurette. I do not stop to examine my room or 
my bed, which is big enough indeed to lodge a regiment of Zouaves. I 
pull off my costume of insurgent. I lie down; and “ good-night.” 
Laurette was still saying, “Repeat only a pater and an ave to our good 
father the Pope,” when I was already asleep. 

My threat of remaining at Belvedere until I was supplied with the 
means of getting away, gave wings to madame. She made no useless 
difficulties. She promised, in my name, a handsome reward to his 
Majesty’s douaniers, and these honest people, with their official barque and 
the royal flag flying, carried me faithfully, along with my sword, and 
Demetrius, and my gun, as far as Scalea. The flag protected the mer- 
chandise. We arrived at twelve o'clock. At the same time, almost, came 
Spiridion, with my horse and my trunk, which the innkeeper at Cosenza 
had forwarded to me. 

I had friends at Scalea as well as at Belvedere,—a fine young man, 
called Albert, who had stood in the insurgent ranks. As soon as he, and 
his old father, and his young sister saw me come, it was a féte for those 
three. The bright light of three smiles came to light, and to warm, and 
to cheer me. The old man embraced me as if I was his son ; the young 
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one pressed my hand; the girl looked at me with one of those glances 
which speak in accents more solemn and more poetic than the Divina | 
Commedia itself. Everything smiled upon me in this house; even Albert’s 
dog rose upon his four paws and came to greet me. In five minutes the 
breakfast was served, and our talk ran on as gaily as if we were in an 
opera box. Suddenly we heard a distant noise, like the murmuring of 
the waves of a river at night. I raised my head to listen ; Vitaliana ran 
to the window. “ High mass is just over,” said she, “and the people are 
coming from church.” 

We went on with our conversation and our breakfast, but the noise 
grew louder and nearer. Albert in his turn goes to the window, rushes 
into the yard, to make sure of the doors, and comes back looking very pale. 

My two followers, armed from head to foot, accompany him. 

“‘ What is it?” cried the father, as much moved as the others. 

“The matter—the matter!” murmured Albert, hesitating ; “‘ the na- 
tional guard, the judge, the mayor are at the gate, and asking to come in, 
and all the populace is after them.” 


IV. 


I may as well tell you at once what had happened. Certain indi- 
viduals had seen me get out of the boat in my accoutrements of staff- 
officer. The Provisional Government of Cosenza would, I think, have 
elected me pope, had I asked it, in order to get rid of me. I had only 


accepted a sinecure; a pretext for seeing what was going on, without too 
much trouble. . These fishermen of Scalea now took me for no less a 
personage than the commander-in-chief in person, a marshal, a general, 
who knows? Having proceeded to the church-porch, whence the people 
of Italy are accustomed on fine Sundays to see high mass performed, these 
men informed all the people of my arrival. The news of our defeat had 
come the day before. Now, only a day or two before the people of 
Scalea had shot the king on the public place ; that is to say, at his bust 
only, but that bust which presided at the audiences of the judge, and 
which inspired his decrees. At this very moment my portmanteau was 
seen going by. 

“It is full of gold,” says, with presence of mind, the barber of the 
Scalean aristocracy. ; 

“Ts that true?” cry all, with wondering eyes. 

“Full, quite full. He is going to raise a revolution in Basilicata. I 
know it from a person who knows it.” 

What more convincing proof could be required ? 

The judge, the maire, the captain of the guard, now learnt that the 
Sicilian general had just entered the town. 

“Sapresti,” the judge whispers into the captain’s ear, “here is an 
occasion which Heaven sends us. Now, the affair of the bust will be 
forgotten, and your son, who was among the insurgents, can be saved. 
This capture wipes out the score.” 
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“True, true,” cries the captain, struck with the idea. 

And, immediately, leaders and people, each having an object, the 
first hoping to rob me, the second to recommend themselves to the 
government, all rise and surround the house where I am. 

The mayor advances with precaution, and knocks. Albert, who was 
at the window with my two Albanians beside him, with their guns cocked, 
politely took off his cap, and said— 

“‘ What do you want, Monsieur le Syndic?” 

“ In the king’s name,” said the worthy judge, “I reclaim the insurgent, 
the cnemy of the king and of the nation, who is hidden in your house.” 

“‘ Not so, my friend,” said Albert, turning the thing into ridicule. 
“ Not known here—no such animal in our house. Why do you not 
rather ask your friend the captain there?” 

The captain grew pale and answered— 

“« T declare that you resist in the king’s name, and I shall now employ 
force. People!” he continued, “loyal people of Scalea! traitors come 
hither to incite you to revolt against the king’! Down with the traitors ! 
Death to the Jacobins!” 

The faithful people, still smelling the gold in my trunk—alas! it only 
contained shirts and papers—and burning with loyalty towards the throne 
and the altar, rage and echo, ‘Down with him! Death to the Jacobins!” 

This was all very edifying. I remained standing, with my arms 
crossed behind Albert, and I looked at Vitaliana, thinking how beautiful 
she looked. Colour, pallor, succeeded one another like the waves of the 
sea on her face. Her great eyes reflected the heavens, and would have 
lighted the prison of Ugolino. 

“Let us go and get hatchets and break open the door,” cricd the 
regenerated populace. 

I said, “ Albert, ask these worthy citizens what they want, and for 
whom they take me?” 

Albert repeated the question; and the judge, in his official voice, 
announced that I was the General Riccotte, and that it was his duty to 
prevent the conflagration of the kingdom. 

“ Ts that all?” said I, pushing aside Albert and his father, and placing 
myself at the window to speak. “ You are mistaken, Mr. Functionary. 
General Risotti is at this moment far away, and retreating with the 
brothers of Sicily. I am not a matchbox to set fire to your king- 
dom. I am a deputy going quietly to the chamber, and my name is 
Tibére d’Anzi.” 

“ You are going there by the cross-roads, then?” cried a joker. 

“ Old man!" I replied, with assurance, “learn that all roads are good 
when one is about one’s duty. I go to the chamber herborizing among 
your mountains on my road.” 

“ And you are going in the dress of an insurgent by way of a novelty ?” 
continued my interlocutor. 

“No—no!” cry the populace. “ He is the General Ribotti; we 
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know him—we have seen him! To prison! To the guillotine! Give 
him up, or we will burn the house down!” 

“ Softly—softly,” say I; and I begin a serious speech. Was it serious? 
—I know not; but I talk on. Iam interrupted—lI call for order—I am 
hissed—I begin again—oranges are thrown at me—lI catch them, and 
continue. My voice is drowned by hurrahs, by howls, by groans, by every 
sort of cry. I protest at last, put on my hat; I leave the window, and 
ask for a glass of sugar and water. 

But in the meantime the hatchets are beginning to strike upon the 
door. There was no time to lose. The two Albanians, Albert, his father, 
Vitaliana herself, armed with guns—wanted to fire upon the audience. To 
this I oppose myself. I don my velvet cloak, I pull on my hat, I put on 
my gloves—had I gloves? Yes, the white gloves which were to serve 
me when I gave my oath to the Constitution: that Constitution which 
Ferdinand I. destroyed on the 18th May, 1848—and I desire them with 
a gesture, which Madame Ristori has since copied, to fling open the door. 

And I find myself in the middle of the crowd. There were there some 
4,000 persons, all the notabilities of the village. They all fall upon me 
at once. One brute lays his hand upon my cravat. 

“Fellow!” I ery, ‘‘do not undo my tie;” and I give him a box 
on the ear. 

A hand laden with the destinies of a people should be a heavy 
one: this he confesses, and departs. The captain, the judge, ‘the maire, 
surround me; but it is impossible to advance. ‘‘ Make way!” cries the 
national guard. ‘To prison!—to prison!—to the guillotine!” cry the 
people; the women and children loudest of all. Poor creatures, in their 
weary field-life a spectacle so rarely comes! A hanging is a good fortune 
indeed. We take a few steps. Suddenly a man precipitates himself upon 
me: he must be a cobbler, with the knife he uses in his trade. 

“ Let me drink the blood of the enemies of the king!” cries the brute ; 
and he drives a blow at me with his knife. . 

I had recognized in the middle of the crowd a young man of the 
name of Cupido, who had been a fellow-student of mine at Naples. This 
good fellow was calling out that I was not Risotti, that I was the authentic 
Tibére d’Anzi in person, at the very moment the cobbler fell upon me. 
Cupido came up in time to stop his arm, so that my skin remained intact, 
and the only damage was a tear in my smart velvet blouse. Then the 
national guard, all under arms, surrounded me. 

“You had best go to prison,” said Cupido, “there at least you will 
be safe.” 

I, meanwhile speechifying, protesting, calling men and gods to witness 
against the violence that was being done to a representative of the people 
on his way to the parliament, was proceeding, or rather being thrust, in 
the direction of the prison. And at last we get there. 

It was not the ordinary prison to which I was conducted. In those 
Calabrian dungeons a cannon-ball would catch cold, and putrid fever as well. 
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I, was installed in the guard-house, on the first-floor. A functionary 
mounted watch at the door. 

I was busy retying the bow of my cravat before a pane of glass when 
the captain of the national guard came in. His name was Don Prospero. 
He was:a little cube of a man: no arms; no neck: a pumpkin marked 
with the small-pox served him for a head. 

‘Well, baron! well! that was a narrow escape. You will tell them 
in the chamber how well I perform my duty. Can I do anything for your 
service ?” 

“Go and get yourself shot, my brave ;—no, take pen and ink, and write.” 

He went downstairs to fetch what was necessary, and returned. I 
dictated to him a formal protest. He grumbled, but went on writing. 

“ Now,” said I, “carry this to the maire and to the judge.” 

I then wrote to the President of the Chamber. 

“‘T shall make a point of doing your commissions, baron. You will 
perhaps inform the Chamber how I have protected you. I am your 
h.mble servant ; and I will send you some dinner from my own house.” 

“ Pray do not let me be poisoned, at least,” said I. “ Go—go!” and I 
pushed him out by the shoulders, and then fell back exhausted on a chair. 


Vv. 


I nap played my part as well as I could, but I will not conceal from you 
that. my heart was beating, and that everything looked horribly black 
before me. I was relieved when I found myself alone. 

I made _no illusion to myself about my situation, My prison was to 
me the chapel ofa condemned criminal. I seemed to see at a glance all my 
past life, all that was dear. to me in the world—my mother, my sister, my 
brother, my mistress ;—and then again to behold myself at the bottom of a 
yard, before a line of soldiers, shot like a dog, without witnesses, or judges, 
or spectators—assassinated without even the power of parading my disdain 
for death—and flung into the dung-heap. I saw pictures of every sort— 
hideous, horrible, fantastic—hung opposite, and as if in comparison to my 
life of the day before, a life rich, indeed, and happy, and beloved. All this 
I seemed to see out of myself somehow; I seemed to be suspended over 
my personality, over myself, as the guardian angel is painted leaning over 
its charge. I could touch nothing; I lay down and went to sleep. The 
sun was setting purple and orange over a splendid sea. 

When I opened my eyes at dawn next morning, I examined the room 
into which I had been thrust. It was really an infamous hole, black, 
paperless, with vulgar caricatures scratched in charcoal on the wall, 
without a ceiling, without panes in the windows, and furnished only with 
a few wooden benches. I got up, and dressed myself. The servant of the 
Corps de Garde was sweeping the front room in my honour. I called to 
him; he came, bringing me water, and shortly after the captain presented 
himself. 

“ Well, baron, how are you?—cheerful? Have you slept well? By 
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the way, we telegraphed your arrest last night: only our duty—hey? 
The minister will order you to be set free immediately, and you will tell 
them how well we have treated you—hey ?” 

This piece cf news was a thunderbolt for me, hastening the dreary 
termination that I had foreseen the night before. It was inevitable. 
Borzelli would order me to be sent to General Bujacca at Cosenza, in 
order to free himself from all responsibility; and Bujacca—that amiable 
tippler—would have me shot in less time than it would take him to 
swallow a glass of Madeira. I contained myself, however, and only said :— 

“ You have done well. Have you received an answer?” 

“The telegraph can’t talk at night, baron. The answer may come 
at any minute.” 

“It is well. Leave me.” 

He went away, and I saw him traverse the place. Suddenly, an idea 
flashed across my mind. I was utterly lost as it was; everything was 
to be dared. I therefore complete my toilet; I pull on my gloves; I 
pick up the end of a cigar which the captain had flung away; I put on 
my hat, and I go out. The servant was still sweeping the room on the 
front; all the doors were open. The picquet of the national guard was 
on the rez-de-chaussée which I had to cross. I walk down-stairs, and 
address myself to the sergeant. 

“ Sergeant, give me a light for my cigar.” 

The sergeant looks at me, and obeys; and I walk towards the door. 

“ Where are you going to, sir?” said the sergeant. 

“ How do you mean? Where am I going? Away, of course.” 

“You are going away! Going away, indeed—you are to stop here.” 

“ Did not the captain tell you that the minister has telegraphed from 
Naples that 1 am to be allowed to go on my road?” 

‘No, sir; he did not tell me a word of it.” 

“ Well, my good fellow, you can go mn ask the idiot if it is not true, 
and then I will wish you good morning.” 

“Since you assure me that the captain said so,” “said the sergeant, 
shrugging his shoulders, “of course I cannot wish to detain you—a 
pleasant journey to you, Monsieur le Baron. Pray try and get a good 
place for me at Naples.” 

“ We shall see,” said I, and I walked away slowly, examining, as I 
went, the barracks, the church, the town-hall, the peasants and their 
donkeys, on their way into the country, as a man would do who had 
plenty of time to spare. All the time the sergeant and his men were 
watching me. As soon, however, as I could, I got out of their sight, and 
then, with a few strides, reached the house of my friends. I was going in at 
the door, when I suddenly found myself caught in the arms of an old priest 
and a young man. It was in vain I tried to get away. They were em- 
bracing me on the cheeks, the priest crying, ‘Don’t you know me, Tibére? 
I am your uncle;” and the young man, “ Tibére, I am thy cousin.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, looking at them. But, in truth, I had no time to 
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waste in asking whence came this shower of uncles and of cousins. I 
took them at their word, and returned the accolade, saying, “ Well, my 
uncle and my cousin, set to work. I have just escaped—save me.” 

“ Quick, Gabriel,” said my uncle, “take Tibére with you. Plunge 
into the vineyards, hide him there, and come back and see to the rest.” 

Gabriel seized me by the hand and said, ‘“ Come, let us be off!” 

“ Give me an instant,” said J, and I ran up the staircase, four steps at 
a time, and presently found myself in Vitaliana’s room. 


Vi. 


In the meanwhile this is what was happening at the Corps de Garde :— 

After he had seen me go, the sergeant, taken with a posthumous fit of 
conscientiousness, went off to ask the captain if indeed I had spoken the 
truth. The captain happened to have been that moment sent for by the 

justice, on account of a telegraphic despatch which had just arrived from 
Naples. The sergeant was reassured. He therefore proceeded more 
leisurely towards the magzistrate’s house. At the door, he happened to 
meet the captain, who, lovking breathless and excited, and holding a 
despatch in his hand, was coming out of the house. 

“Ah! you have just come at the right moment, sergeant,” said the 
captain. ‘Go and put on a pair of new shoes, old fellow, for you are to 
leave this in an hour.” 

“Go where, captain?” asked the sergeant. 

“Where! where!” said the captain, frowning. “ You are going on the 
business of the State—am I expected to give you all the particulars? 
hein! and to ask your permission before I disturb you? hein!” 

“T beg your pardon, captain; but in order to get there, I must know 
where I am to go to.” 

“The devil take you! To Cosenza, then,—eighteen miles, my friend, 
with the gendarmes at your heels, and all of you accompanying that 
infamous revolutionist we caught yesterday. Ah! if we had only hanged: 
him! His Majesty would have decorated all the village, including the big 
bell. ‘We should have been exempted from taxes for twenty years at least.” 

“What, sir!” said the sergeant, growing horribly pale. “Is M. Tibére 
@ Anzi——” 

“M. Tibére d’Anzi is to be sent to General Bujacca, at Cosenza. The 
minister Borzelli got up this morning in a good temper; he hae sent word 
to us to pack him off. Do you understand, hein? four men and a corporal 
in the yard of a prison. Present arms—make ready—fire! and good 
night, hein! To the devil’with the revolutionists ! Long live the king!” 

How shall I render the cry of distress which the captain gave, when 
he heard I had escaped? Immediately the rappel is beaten, the tocsin 
is rung, the gendarmerie and national guard are put under arms, 
the house where I had asked for shelter is surrounded on every 
side. Scarcely twenty minutes had passed since I quitted the Corps de 
Garde. The first person whom the captain met at the door was my uncle. 
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This old priest was the most litigious man in the province. He had 
the common law at his finger-ends, and people feared him as they did the 
potato-disease. He had ruined himself in lawsuits, and when he had 
none of his own left, he took up those of other people. The captain 
trembled, when he found himself face to face with him. 

“Ah! my old friend,” cried my uncle, in a honeyed voice, “ how glad 
I am to see you! How isyour family? Would you mind making them 
open this door? I am longing to embrace my dear nephew once more.” 

“ Is he there?” 

“ Of course he is. He went in a minute ago. I came up just after, 
and would have followed, when, blan! they shut the door in my face.” 

Then the captain began to thump, and to cry,— 

“In the name of the king, open! in the name of the king!” 

And, in the meantime, the forces surround the house and the garden in a 
perfect frenzy of loyalty. Impossible to escape them. However, the more the 
captain knocked, the more the door kept shut, and the people quiet inside. 
The father of Vitaliana is outside the door with the.others. It is observed 
that my horse is still standing in the stables, Evidently I have fallen into 
the trap. The captain announces, for the last time, that he will break open 
the door, and he sends for a locksmith. When the workman arrives, the 
captain gives the order to open. 

“ Wait a minute,” cries my uncle; “ law is law, my old friend, every- 
where, and at all times. You may go in there for affairs of justice, it is 
true. I desire it even more than you do, for I wish to embrace my nephew 
the deputy on his way to the parliament. But let us do everything in rule. 
I make you responsible for all irregularities. The twenty-third article 
of the Constitution says, ‘ The domicile is inviolable ;’ and you know, my 
friend, that the parliament has been assembled quite lately.” 

The captain turns pale. He sends for the mayor. This functionary 
was a personage as long and thin as the wire of a telegraph. He was 
choked up in a neckecloth, which might have served as a horsecloth. He 
was silent as a letter-box. He manufactured verses and contraband packs 
of cards. He played the organ in the parish church on Sundays, for a livre 
per annum; and was a notary by profession. When the justice had 
also arrived, the three magnates instituted a procés verbal; the witnesses 
sign (my uncle being among them) ; the door gives way with a crash; 
and all these officials, guards, and gendarmes precipitate themselves—not 
without a certain trepidation—into the yard. They plunge into the cellars; 
they clamber up the stairs. As they reach the first floor, the door shuts, 
and is double-locked in their faces. Again they knock. Again they call upon 
those within to open in the king’s name. Again the locksmith breaks open, 
and they find themselves in the antechamber. But, at this instant, the 
door of the dining-room shuts with a bang. The whole business has to be 
gone over again. This door, however, is broken open, and the opposite 
one is found to be fast. After breaking through four or five more doors, 
they come at last to Vitaliana’s chamber. Nearly two hours have elapsed. 


at 
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Not a sound has come from the indwellers. They now knock at Vitaliana’s 
door. 

“Who is there?” she asks from within. 

“Open, in the name of the king!” says the justice of peace. 

“Ido not know him,” says Vitaliana, with a little cough. 

‘Open, or we shall break in the door,” says the captain. 

“T can’t,” says Vitaliana, sneezing. 

“ Why not, if you please?” 

“ Because I am talking to my sweetheart,” says Vitaliana, singing. 

The locksmith again is put into requisition, and the magistrates of 
the little town of Scalea find a young girl, nicely dressed, sitting on a 
stool near a window opening into the garden; her smiling cheeks are 
two posies of carnations, and she is tranquilly knitting at a pair of socks. 

“Well, mademoiselle,” cries the captain, foaming with rage, ‘ why 
have you resisted the king’s name? why have you closed the door? why 
have you not opened? why are you shut up here?” 

“ Here are a number of questions,” said Vitaliana, without changing 
countenance. ‘ Here is now one answer: because this is my own private 
room.” 

“ Private! private! the king enters everywhere, mademoiselle.” 

“ But not till my sweetheart is gone,” answers the girl. 

The gendarmes were already searching everywhere—in the dressing- 
closet, behind the little white bed, in the cupboards, Vitaliana watched 
them with an innocent face, and then, with a half smile, indicates by 
sign that her lover had escaped through the window. 

The captain begins to swear. My uncle taps him on the back, and says, 

“You are an excellent magistrate. I shall have you named major 
at the coming elections.” 


“When I had entered Vitaliana’s room, she was in her morning gown, 

kneeling and praying before the image of the Madonna. I said simply,— 

“Farewell, Vitaliana., I am escaping, and they will come here to look 
forme. I know not if ever I shall see you again; but before I go, let me 
tell you that henceforth in my heart only three women shall be enshrined— 
my mother, my sister, and you.” 

And so saying, I embraced her, and sprang through the window into 
the garden, and my cousin, who had followed me, came too. 

The future history of this poor young girl was a sad one indeed. 

We crossed the garden, which opened into the suburbs of the town; 
we waded through a stream where some good women were washing their 
clothes ; we scrambled over a hedge, and plunged into the heart of the 
vineyards. Once there, we crept on all fours ; we slid like serpents under 
the branches; we climbed the little hill—always in sight of the town; 
dragging ourselves along for some time, until at a certain spot, a thick 
hedge, terribly briared, seemed to offer me a refuge and no end of scratches. 
My cousin stuck me in like a lizard at the bottom, arranging the branches 
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so that no one would ever have suspected them of concealing a dema- 
gogue. He tells me that between one and two o'clock of the afternoon, I 
am to come out and descend into the high road, and hide among the brush- 
wood, for that at that hour he would be waiting with my horse, so that 
I should be able to continue my road. Having said this, he strolled 
away in an opposite direction, with his hands behind him, as if returning 
from a walk. I looked after him as long as I could, and then my heart 
began to beat. Was he really my cousin? The genealogical history 
which he had sketched for me—was it a true one? It went back, 
anyhow, to the third wife of my great-grandfather. He and his uncle 
had heard my arrest spoken of in their village, near Scalea, and had 
immediately hastened to my help. 

Vitaliana had understood that she must give me time to escape before 
allowing the gendarmes and the soldiers to follow on my traces. Her 
brother Albert had set off that night with my two Albanians to carry to 
my mother the bad news of my arrest. Her father, old Cataldo, had 
gone out early into the town, to get news of me if possible. At a word 
of my uncle’s, Vitaliana had run to the porte cochére and fastened it 
securely, and then shut the other doors one by one, as I have described; 
and retiring into her room, locked herself in, and remained there praying. 


VIL 


Asout an hour had elapsed when I heard guards and gendarmes passing 
along my hedge and looking for me. They were spread in every direction, 
not knowing which road I had taken, for the washerwomen denied having 
seen me. Poor souls! I had even thrown a piece of silver to them. 

Breathless and tired, my persecutors halted before the very bush where 
I lay crouching, and I had the pleasure of listening to a conversation 
relating to myself, which gives me a goose-skin to think of even now, here 
at table, after ten years have elapsed. [And as he spoke, Tibére drank 
down a glass of Xeres, and then went on with his story. ] 

The gendarmes halted for half an hour, and it was then that I learnt 
how a man can remain half an hour without breathing. Lizards came 
sliding coldly over my face, and I had not moved; flies, ants, wasps, had 
devoured me—still Ilay motionless; I felt myself growing rigid through a 
sort of moral catalepsy. At last, the gendarmes resumed their road, and 
with my ear on the ground I listened to their footsteps retreating and to 
the sound of their voices dying away in the distance. All my being 
seemed concentrated in seeing and hearing; I could hear the hearts 
beating of the birds perched among the branches; I could see tiny insects 
creeping among the vine leaves; I remarked a hundred different beautiful 
shades in the gradations of the sun’s colour, as by degrees it rose higher 
and higher above the horizon. And, yet, how long the time appeared ! 
how I hated the song of the birds! Every sound was for me an enemy— 
a trap. I was as thirsty as though I had been eating salt or drinking 
spirits all the night long. The stomach is an implacable organ. A great 
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black snake—an innocent serpent enough—comes gliding in under my 
bush ; this reptile’s eyes (which are wonderfully beautiful, by the by) meet 
maine and fix themselves upon me; the snake pauses, raises its graceful 
head, and goes away elsewhere. Presently it is a great green lizard—a 
brute of the lizard tribe who comes to meet me; I spit in his face, and 
he beats a retreat. At last, I dare move, and I take out my watch. 

My watch says twelve o’clock, and I remain with my eyes fixed upon 
its face. Ye powers! how long an hour takes to pass! An hour! will it 
ever, ever finish? However, at last I see the two hands pointing to 
number one, and I begin to breathe again. It was the hour I had agreed 
upon with my cousin. Five minutes more I wait, better to see, better to 
hear, better to seize the nature of the pulsations of the surrounding world. 
Then I let my lungs work freely, and I go out. I could have wished that 
eternal night should have overshadowed the world; instead of which a 
Neapolitan sun was blazing, dazzling, implacable. I look round me; not 
a soul is to be seen; I look into the distance—no one! I suddenly 
changed extravagantly in humour, I do not know why, and I began to 
sing, ‘“ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, en guerre, en guerre ;” repeuting the 
“en guerre,” however, more faintly each time. Then I suddenly stopped, 
grew timid once more, and went creeping almost among the vines and the 
hedges. At two o'clock I find myself at the spot which my cousin had 
designated. I examine it well. I remark the oak surrounded with olive- 
trees, the ruinous house behind. It is impossible to make a mistake. 
Seeing that I am not mistaken, I sit down and I wait. An hour passes. 

Still listening intently, I watch mechanically a train of red ants 
at their work. Half-past three, still no cousin. Had he forgotten the 
time? had he forgotten the place? At four o’clock not a sound in the 
air but the hum of the insects, who come out now the heat of the day is 
over. But my horse does not appear. Had he been stopped? At five 
- o'clock not a living soul is to be seen; my watch creeps on so slowly, 
that it is enough to give me a vertigo. What I thought, what I felt, at that 
moment I can never tell you. A medley of meanness, of fear, of grief, 
of despair, of suspicion, of despondency, of agony. My cousin had gone 
away before I reached the place. The young man was not my cousin at 
all. He was selling and betraying me at that very hour. The gendarmes 
had arrested him on the road. The old priest was a spy. And then, again, 
what could I do? I did not know the foot-way to my own house across 
the mountains. And always the same thought—I am betrayed; Iam sold. 
I was alone, in the midst of the unknown, followed and tracked like 
a wild beast. At half-past five, no one yet. This agony would have 
aged Cato—Plutarch’s Cato himself. 

The blood started in my veins like sparkling fire. Four or five times I 
pace round the old tree, listening still. But no sound, only the humming 
of the wings of the insects, the slight rustling of the leaves under the 
breath of the breeze. Little by little all grows quiet, one sound ceasing 
after another,-and then night spreads out her solemn veils, At last, with 
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a bound, I rush into the road, like a tiger springing on its prey, scarce 
knowing what I did or what I wanted. It was seven o'clock. 

I then saw a man, a fisherman apparently; I drew back instinctively ; 
but he saw me, and came towards me. No longer able to avoid him, I 
spoke to him. 

“ My good man,” said I, “‘I have lost my way; if you will put me 
upon the road to Lauria, or accompany me there, I will pay you well for 
your day’s work.” 

The man smiled, he looked round, and then, putting his finger on his 
lips, said, “ Hush! I know you well enough. I was a Campotenere with 
you. Do not be afraid! What do you want?” 

“ Well, since you know me, save me! take me safely to my mother’s 
house, and enough shall be given to you to keep you for two years.” 

“ T can’t do it, sir; my wife is reduced to eat of wheaten bread (in her 
last agony), and the curieux is at her bedside (the confessor); what would 
they say if I were to leave her? The police would remember my absence 
in such a case; my journey with you would be discovered ; and no woman 
in the country would have me again, if I left her to die all alone.” 

“ But at least—but then—but that——” 

But all I said was useless; nothing would change, nothing would tempt 
this man, who had a head like the head of an apostle—at the same time 
obstinate, violent, brutal, tenacious, wily, and brown like the towers of an 
ancient castle, marked with wrinkles. He led me to the sea-side, to an 
old abandoned shed which had belonged to the douane; there he left me 
while he went home to fetch me bread, and to see if his old drolesse was 
not crevée. Half an hour later he returned, bringing some fried fish and a 
loaf. This he brought, begging my pardon for having kept me so long. It 
was not his fault; his wife was dead at last, and he had had to cover up 
the fire, to light the lamp, to throw a few grains to the fowls; and he 
added that he had now a few hours at his disposal, until the priest 
should come for the burying next day, and that he eould accompany me 
as far as—— 

At this moment I hear a distant noise—far away and scarcely percep- 
tible. It makes the gravel ring upon the road. It approaches and 
grows more and more distinct—the striking of hoofs advancing, the 
gallop of a horse. Can it be the gendarmes coming to arrest me? had 
this old fellow only gone off to denounce me? Still the noise approaches, 
advances, advances. A horse urged to its utmost speed, a horse that 
suddenly neighs, my own horse, which knew I was near, and was 
calling me. 

My cousin had been watched all day long, and had not been able to 
get away without discovering my retreat.’ I spring into the saddle, without 
the aid of either rein or stirrup. I feel that I am in the saddle, and my 
cousin is clinging on behind. With a stroke of the whip we set off as 
hard as we can go. I am saved. 
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Stranger than Siction.* 


“T wave seen what I would not have believed on your testimony, and 
what I cannot, therefore, expect you to believe upon mine,” was the reply 
of Dr. Treviranus to inquiries put to him by Coleridge as to the reality of 
certain magnetic phenomena which that distinguished savant was reported 
to have witnessed. It appears to me that I cannot do better than adopt 
this answer as an introduction to the narrative of facts I am about to 
relate. It represents very clearly the condition of the mind before and 
after it has passed through experiences of things that are irreconcilable 
with known laws. I refuse to believe such things upon the evidence of 
other people’s eyes ; and I may, possibly, go so far as to protest that I 
would not believe them even on the evidence of my own. When I have 
seen them, however, I am compelled to regard the subject from an entirely 
different point of view. It is no longer a question of mere credence or 
authority, but a question of fact. Whatever conclusions, if any, I may 
have arrived at on this question of fact, I see distinctly that I have been 
projected into a better position for judging of it than I oceupied before, 
and that what then appeared an imposition, or a delusion, now assumes 
a shape which demands investigation. But I cannot expect persons who 
have not witnessed these things, to take my word for them, because, 
under similar circumstances, I certainly should not have taken theirs, 
What I do expect is, that they will admit as reasonable, and as being in 
strict accordance with the philosophical method of procedure, the mental 
progress I have indicated, from the total rejection of extraordinary pheno- 
mena upon the evidence of others, to the recognition of such phenomena, 
as matter of fact, upon our own direct observation. This recognition 
points the way to inquiry, which is precisely what I desire to promote. 
Scepticism is one of the safe and cautious characteristics of the English 
people. Nothing is believed at first; and this habitual resistance to 
novelties might be applauded as a sound instinct, if it did not some- 
times obstruct the progress of knowledge. The most important dis- 
coveries have passed through this habitual ordeal of derision and 
antagonism. Whatever has a tendency to disturb received notions, or 
to go beyond the precincts of our present intelligence, is denounced, 
without inquiry, and out of the shallowest of all kinds of conventionalism, 
as false, absurd, and dangerous. Let us suffer ourselves to be rebuked in 





* As Editor of this Magazine, I can vouch for the good faith and honourable 
character of our correspondent, a friend of twenty-five years’ standing ; but as the 
writer of thé above astounding narrative owns that he “ would refuse to believe such 
things upon the evidence of other people’s eyes,” his readers are therefore free te 
give or witlihold their belief—Ep. 
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these exercises of intellectual pride by remembering that in Shakspeare’s 
time the sun was believed to go round the earth ; that the laws of gravita- 
tion, and the circulation of the blood were found out only yesterday ; 
this wonderful, wise world of ours being fearfully ignorant of both 
throughout the long ages upon ages of its previous existence ; and that it 
was only this morning we hit upon the uses of steam by land and sea, and 
ran our girdle of electricity round the loins of the globe. Who says we 
must stop here? If we have lived for thousands of years in a state of 
absolute unconsciousness of the arterial system that was coursing through 
our bodies, who shall presume to say that there is nothing more to be 
learned in time to come? 

To begin my narrative at the beginning, it is necessary to say that I 
had heard, in common with all the world, of the marvels of spirit-rapping 
and table-turning ; and that my desire to witness phenomena which I 
found it impossible to believe, and difficult to doubt, considering the un- 
questionable judgment and integrity of some of my informants, was early 
gratified under the most favourable circumstances. It must be understood 
that, although employing the terms spirit-rapping and table-turning, I by 
no means admit them to be accurate, or even appropriate. Quite the 
contrary. As descriptive phrases, they are simply absurd. They convey 
no notion whatever of the manifestations to which they are supposed to be 
applied; but they are convenient for my purpose, because they have passed 
into general use. 

For my first experience, I must take the reader into a large drawing- 
room. The time is morning ; and the only persons present are two ladies. 
It is proper to anticipate any question that may arise at this. point, by 
premising that the circumstances under which the séance took place pre- 
cluded all suspicion of confederacy or trickery of any kind. There was 
nobody in the apartment capable of practising a deception, and no con- 
ceivable object to gain by it. Being anxious to observe the proceedings 
in the first instance, before I took part in them, I sat at a distance of about 
six or seven feet from the tolerably heavy sofa table at which the ladies 
were placed, one at the end farthest from me, and the other at the side. It 
is important to note their positions, which show that if their hands had 
any influence upon the movements of the table, such influence must have 
operated at right angles, or in opposite directions. Their hands were 
placed very lightly on the table, and for three or four minutes we all 
remained perfectly still, The popular impression that it is indispensable 
for the hands of the sitters to touch each other, and that they must all 
concentrate their attention upon the hoped-for manifestation, is, like a mul- 
titude of other absurdities that are afloat on the subject, entirely unfounded. 
No such conditions are necessary ; and instead of concentrating the atten- 
tion, it is often found desirable to divert attention to other matters, on 
grounds which, at present, may be considered experimental rather than 
positive. 

After we had waited a few minutes, the table began to rock gently to 
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and fro, The undulating motion gradually increased, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by tinkling knocks underneath, resembling the sounds that might 
be -produced by rapid blows from the end of a pencil-case. The ladies 
were now en rapport with what may be called, to use a general term, the 
invisible agency by which the motions and noises were presumed: to be 
produced. The mode of communication is primitive enough. Questions 
are asked by the sitters, and answered by knocks; three indicating the 
affirmative, one the negative, and two, the doubtful, expressing such 
meanings as “perhaps,” ‘ presently,” “not quite,” &c., according to 
the nature of the inquiry. When the answer requires many words, 
or when an original communication or “message” is to be conveyed, 
the alphabet is resorted to, and, the letters being repeated aloud, 
three knocks respond to each letter in the order in which it is to be 
taken down to spell out the sentence. People who have witnessed these 
processes will consider the description of them trivial; but I am not 
addressing the initiated. What is chiefly wanted in the attempt to render 
a clear account of unusual phenomena, is to light up every step of the 
way to the final results; but persons familiar with the modus operandi are 
apt to think that everybody else is so, and to leave out those particulars 
which in reality constitute the very essence of the interest. The employ- 
ment of the alphabet is comparatively tedious; but it is surprising with 
what celerity those who are accustomed to it catch the answers and jot them 
down. Nor is there anything much more curious in the whole range of 
the manifestations than the precision and swiftness with which each letter 
is seized, and struck under the table, at the instant it is pronounced. 
During the whole time when these communications are going forward, it 
should be remembered that every person’s hands are displayed on the 
surface of the table, so that no manipulation can take place beneath. 

In a little while, at my request, a question was put as to whether I 
might join the séance. The answer was given in the affirmative, with 
tumultuous energy, and at the same moment the table commenced a 
vigorous movement across the floor, till it came up quite close to me. 
The ladies were obliged to leave their chairs to keep up with it. The 
intimation understood to be conveyed by this movement was satisfaction at 
my accession to the séance ; which now commenced, and at which a multi- 
tude of raps were delivered, the table undergoing throes of corresponding 
variety. In accordance with an instruction received through the alphabet, 
we finally removed to asmall round table, which stood on a slender pillar, 
terminating if three claws. Here the noises and motions thronged upon 
us faster and faster, assuming, for the most part, a new character. Some- 
times the knocks were gentle and almost timid, and the swaying back- 
wards and forwards of the little table was slow and dilatory ; but presently 
came another phase of activity. The table seemed to be inspired with the 
most riotous animal spirits. I confess that, with the utmost sobriety of 
intention, I know no other way to describe the impression made upon me 
by the antics in which it indulged. It pitched about with a velocity 
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which flung off our hands from side to side, as fast as we attempted to 
place them; and the general effect produced was that of wild, rollicking 
glee, which fairly infected the three sitters, in spite of all their efforts to 
maintain a becoming gravity. But this was only preliminary to a demon- 
stration of a much more singular kind. 

While we were seated at this table, we barely touched it with the 
tips of our fingers. I was anxious to satisfy myself with respect to the 
involuntary pressure which has been attributed to the imposition of hands. 
In this case there was none. My friends kindly gratified my request to 
avoid resting the slightest weight on the table; and we held.our hands 
pointing downwards, with merely the nails touching the wood. Not only 
was this light contact inadequate to produce the violent evolutions that 
took place, but the evolutions were so irregular and perplexing, that we 
could not have produced them by premeditation. Presently, however, we 
had conclusive proofs that the vivacity of the table did not require any 
help from us. 

Turning suddenly over on one side, it sank to the floor. In this 
horizontal position it glided slowly towards a table which stood close to a 
large ottoman in the centre ofthe room. We had much trouble in 
following it, the apartment being crowded with furniture, and our difficulty 
was considerably increased by being obliged to keep up with it in a 
stooping attitude. Part of the journey it performed alone, and we were 
never able to reach it at any time together. Using the leg of the large 
table as a fulcrum, it directed its claws towards the ottoman, which it 
attempted to ascend, by inserting one claw in the side, then turning 
half way round to make good another step, and so on. - It slipped down at 
the first attempt, but again quietly resumed its task. It was exactly like 
a child trying to climb up a height. All this time we hardly touched it, 
being afraid of interfering with its movements, and, above all things, 
determined not to assist them. At last, by careful and persevering efforts, 
it accomplished the top of the ottoman, and stood on the summit of the 
column in the centre, from whence in a few minutes it descended to the 
floor by a similar process. 

It is not to be expected that any person who is a stranger to these phe- 
nomena, should read such a story as this with complacency. It would be 
irrational to anticipate a patient hearing for a traveller who should tell 
you that he was once addressed in good English by an oak tree; and 
talking trees are not a whit more improbable than moving tables. Yet 
here is a fact which undoubtedly took place, and which cannot be referred 
to any known physical or mechanical forces. It is not a satisfactory 
answer to those who have seen such things, to say that they are impossible; 
since, in such cases, it is evident that the impossibility of a thing does not 
prevent it from happening. 

Upon many subsequent occasions I have witnessed phenomena of a 
similar nature, and others of a much more startling character; in some 
instances, where the local conditions varied considerably, and in all where 
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the circumstances under which the séances took place were wholly incon- 
sistent with the practice of trickery or imposition. This last statement 
is of infinite importance in an inquiry of this kind. Every novelty 
in science, and even in literature and art, is exposed to the invasion of 
pretenders and charlatans. Every new truth has to pick its first steps 
through frauds. But new truths, or strange phenomena, are no more 
responsible for the quackeries that are put forward in their name by 
impostors, than for the illogical absurdities that are published in their 
defence by enthusiastic believers. Should chemistry and astronomy be 
ignored, because they were eliminated out of the half-fanatical and half- 
fraudulent empiricism of the alchemists and astrologers? It is the province 
of men of science to investigate alleged phenomena irrespective of extrinsic 
incidents, and to clear away all impediments on their progress to pure 
truth, as nature casts aside the rubbish on the descent of the glacier. 

The opportunities I have enjoyed of examining the phenomena to 
which I am referring, were such as a charlatan could hardly have tam- 
pered with, even had there been a person present who could be suspected 
of attempting a deception. Houses into which it would be impossible to 
introduce mechanical contrivances, to lay down electric wires, or to make 
preparations for the most ordinary tricks of collusion, without the assent 
or knowledge of the proprietors, and to which no previous access could be 
obtained for purposes of that description; houses in which séances were 
held for the first time, without premeditation, and, therefore, without 
pre-arrangement; and, above all, houses of people who were unbelievers, 
who were more curious than earnest, and who would be more inclined to 
lay traps for the exposure of frauds, than to help in the production of 
them ;—are not the most likely places to be selected by the conjuror for the 
exhibition of his legerdemain. 

When I saw a table, at which two ladies were seated, moving towards 
me without any adequate impulse being imparted to it by visible means, I 
thought the fact sufficiently extraordinary ; but my wonder abated when, 
on subsequent occasions, I saw tables move apparently of their own 
volition, there being no persons near them; large sofas advance from the 
walls against which they stood; and chairs, sometimes occupied, and some- 
times empty, shift their places for the distance of a foot or a yard, in 
some cases easily, and in others with a slow, laborious movement. The 
catalogue might be readily enlarged, but the accumulation of examples 
would throw no additional light on the subject. To this particular class 
of phenomena may be added an illustration of a different order, which, like 
these, would seem to require mechanical aids, but in this instance of vast! 
power and extent. On the first occasion when I experienced the effect I 
am about to describe, there were five persons in the room. In other 
places, where it occurred subsequently, there were seven or more. The 
architecture of the houses in each case was wholly dissimilar, both as to 
the area and height of the apartments, and the age, size, and strength of 

the buildings. We were seated at a table at which some singular pheno- 
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mena, accompanied by loud knocks on the walls and floor, had just 
occurred, when we became conscious of a strange vibration that palpitated 
through the entire room. We listened and watched attentively. The 
vibration grew stronger and stronger. It was palpably under our feet. 
Our chairs shook, and the floor trembled violently. The effect was 
exactly like the throbbing and heaving which might be supposed to take 
place in a house in the tropics during the moment immediately preceding 
an earthquake. This violent motion continued for two or three minutes, 
then gradually subsided and ceased. Every person present was equally 
affected by it on each occasion when it occurred. To produce such a 
result by machinery might be possible if the introduction of the machinery 
itself were possible. But the supposition involves a difficulty somewhat 
similar to that of Mr. Knickerbocker’s theory of the earth standing on the 
back of a tortoise, which might be an excellent theory if we could only 
ascertain what the tortoise stood upon. : 

The ordinary movement of a table is that of tilting backwards and 
forwards, from side to side, sometimes slowly and gently, and at other 
times with great violence. The fury of the motion is often so alarming 
that a person witnessing it for the first time anticipates nothing less than 
a catastrophe, in which the smashing of the table itself may be only a 
minor feature. The rotary movement does not happen so frequently, but 
irregular action, and sudden changes of position, are of constant occur- 
rence. The ascent of the table from the ground is a phenomenon of so 
remarkable a kind that it deserves a more special notice. I speak only of 
what I have seen; and this independent action I have seen several times, 
the table rising entirely unsupported into the air. It is difficult to convey 
by description a satisfactory notion of this movement. Indeed, the whole 
series of these phenomena must be seen to be understood exactly as 
they present themselves. Of the ascent of the table I will give a single 
example. 

Eight persons are seated round a table with their hands placed upon 
it. In the midst of the usual undulations a lull suddenly sets in. A 
new motion is in preparation ; and presently the table rises with a slight 
jerk, and steadily mounts till it attains such a height as to render it 
necessary for the company to stand up, in order still to be able to keep 
their hands with ease in contact with the surface, although that is’ not 
absolutely necessary. As there are some present who have not witnessed 
this movement before, a desire is expressed to examine the floor, and a 
gentleman goes under the table for the purpose. The whole space, open 
to the view of the entire party, is clear. From the carpet to the foot of 
the table there is a blank interval of perhaps two feet, perhaps three,—for 
nobody has thought of providing a means of measuring it, and we must take 
it by guess. The carpet is examined, and the legs and under surface of 
the table are explored, but without result. There is no trace of any 
connection between the floor and the table; nor can it be conceived how 
there could be any, as the table had shifted to this spot from the place 
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where it originally stood only a few minutes before. The inspection is 
hurried and brief, but comprehensive enough to satisfy us that the table 
has not been raised ‘by mechanical means from below; and such means 
could not be applied from above without the certainty of immediate 
detection. In its ascent, the table has swung out of its orbit, but it 
readjusts itself before it begins to descend, and, resuming its vertical 
position, it comes down on the spot from whence it rose, without dis- 
turbing the circle. We cannot calculate the duration of time it has 
remained suspended in the air. It may be one minute, two minutes, or 
more. Your attention is too much absorbed to permit you to consult a 
watch ; and, moreover, you are unwilling to turn away your eyes, lest 
you should lose some fresh manifestation. The downward motion is slow, 
and, if I may use the expression, graceful ; and the table reaches the 
ground with a dreamy softness that renders its touch almost imperceptible. 

Of a somewhat similar character is another movement, in some respects 
more curious, and certainly opening a stranger field for speculation. Here, 
still drawing the picture from the reality, we must imagine the company 
seated at a large, heavy, round table, resting ona pillar with three massive 
claws, and covered with a velvet cloth, over which books, a vase of flowers, 
and other objects are scattered. In the midst of the séance the table 
abruptly forces its way across the room, pushing on before it the persons 
who are on the side opposite to that from whence the impetus is derived, 
and who are thrown into confusion by the unexpectedness and rapidity 
with which they are driven backwards on their chairs, The table is at 
last stopped by a sofa; and as the sitters on that side extricate themselves, 
a space remains open of a few inches between the table and the sofa. All 
is now still; but the pause is of short duration. The table soon begins to 
throb and tremble; cracks are heard in the wood; loud knocks succeed ; 
and presently, after surging backwards and forwards three or four times, as if 
it were preparing for a greater effort, it rears itself up on one side, until the 
surface forms an inclined plane, at an angle of about 45°. In this attitude 
it stops. According to ordinary experience everything on the table must 
slide off, or topple over; but nothing stirs. The vase of flowers, the 
books, the little ornaments are as motionless as if they were fixed in their 
places. We agree to take away our hands, to throw up the ends of the 
cover, so as to leave the entire round pillar and claws exposed, and to 
remove our chairs to a little distance, that we may have a more complete 
command of a phenomenon, which, in its marvellous development at least, 
is, I believe, new to us all. Our withdrawal makes no difference what- 
ever; and now we see distinctly on all sides the precise pose of the table, 
which looks, like the Tower of Pisa, as if it must inevitably tumble over. 
With a view to urge the investigation as far as it can be carried, a wish is 
whispered for astill more conclusive display of the power by which this extra- 
ordinary result has been accomplished. The desire is at once complied with. 
The table leans more and more out of the perpendicular; two of the three 
claws are high above the ground ; and finally, the whole structure stands on 
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the extreme tip of a single claw, fearfully overbalanced, but maintaining itself 
as steadily as if it were all one solid mass, instead of being freighted with 
a number of loose articles, and as if the position had been planned in strict 
accordance with the laws of equilibrium and attraction, instead of involv- 
ing an inexplicable violation of both. 

Hitherto the table has been the principal figure i in these scenes; but 
we will now pass on to a class, or classes, of phenomena in which it be- 
comes subordinate to agencies of a more subtle character. As we advance, 
mysteries thicken upon us, and allowances must be made for the difficulty 
of describing incidents beyond the pale of material experiences, without 
seeming to use the language of fancy or exaggeration. I will include in 
one séance all the circumstances of this nature which it appears to me 
desirable to record at present, observing, as before, the most literal accuracy 
I can in setting them before the reader, and stating nothing that has not 
actually taken place in my own presence. 

Our party of eight or nine assembled in the evening, and the séance 
commenced about nine o’clock, in a spacious drawing-room, of which it 
is necessary to give some account in order to render perfectly intelligible 
what is to follow. In different parts of the room were sofas and ottomans, 
and in the centre a round table at which it was arranged that the séance 
should be held. Between this table and three windows, which filled up 
one side of the room, there was a large sofa. The windows were draped 
with thick curtains, and protected by spring-blinds. The space in front 
of the centre window was unoccupied; but the windows on the right and 
left were filled by geranium stands. 

The company at the table consisted partly of ladies and partly of gen- 
tlemen, and amongst the gentlemen was the celebrated Mr. Home. I have 
no hesitation in mentioning him by name, because he may now be fairly 
considered public property, and because I have nothing to say of him 
to which exception can be taken on personal grounds. I might add that 
there is a special reason, which the reader will presently discover, which 
leaves me no choice in the matter. Concerning this gentleman we must 
have a few words of preface, before we open our séance. 

Perhaps there is no man of our time who is so totally unlike his repu- 
tation. You expect to meet a modern Cagliostro, but you find only a very 
mild specimen of that familiar humanity which you pass every hour in 
the day with habitual indifference. The disappointment, if it prove to be 
one in the end, arises from the false expectations created about him by 
absurd stories, which gather fresh absurdities as they pass from hand to 
hand. Mr. Home’s supernatural power is a current topic in all circles 
where these phenomena are talked of by people who have never witnessed 
them. But the truth is, he neither possesses such power, nor pretends to 
it. He is no more master of any secrets of the grave than you who 
read these lines, nor does he pretend to be master of any. He not only 
cannot call up spirits, as we hear on all sides, but he will tell you that he 
considers such invocations to be blasphemous. We are bound, at all events, 
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to accept his disclaimer upon points, the maintenance of which would 
contribute very essentially to the prestige which it is supposed he desires 
to establish with society. 

He is himself exceedingly modest in his self-assertion, considering 
how sorely he is tempted to put on airs of mystical egotism by the rabid 
curiosity and gaping credulity with which he is notoriously persecuted. 
It is not easy for a man to preserve any simplicity of life and character 
under such a pressure of wonder and inquiry, especially from people of 
the highest rank, who seem to be impelled by a much more eager passion 
for the marvellous than the working bulk of the population—perhaps, 
because they have more idle time on their hands; and, perhaps, also, 
because idleness isa great feeder of vague speculations, and of pursuits that 
look as if they were never to come to an end. To people of this descrip- 
tion may be mainly ascribed the paragraph romances we read in the 
newspapers about Mr. Home, and the criticisms we hear upon him in 
private. Turning from gossip to the man, the contrast is impressive. He 
unreservedly tells you that he is thoroughly impassive in these matters, 
and that, whatever happens, happens from causes over which he has not the 
slightest influence. Out of his accumulated stock of observations he has 
formed a theory, as most people do, consciously or unconsciously, out of 
their experience ; but that is beside the question of supernatural power, 
which he is said to assert, but which nobody can more distinctly disavow. 
He looks like a man whose life has been passed in a mental conflict. 
The expression of his face in repose is that of physical suffering; but it 
quickly lights up when you address him, and his natural cheerfulness 
colours his whole manner. There is more kindliness and gentleness than 
vigour, in the character of his features; and the same easy-natured dis- 
position may be traced in his unrestrained intercourse. He is yet so 
young, that the playfulness of boyhood has not passed away, and he never 
seems so thoroughly at ease with himself and others as when he is enjoy- 
ing some light and temperate amusement. He is probably the last person 
in a room full of people whom you would fix upon as the spiritual confi- 
dant of a much more mysterious personage than he is himself, the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon; and it may be added that you would be 
as little likely to find out who he is by his conversation as by his 
appearance, since he rarely speaks on the subject with which his 
name and career are so closely associated, unless when it is introduced 
by others. 

We will now return to the séance, which commenced in the centre of 
the room. I pass over the preliminary vibrations to come at once to the 
more remarkable features of the evening. From unmistakeable indications, 
conveyed in different forms, the table was finally removed to the centre 
window, displacing the sofa, which was wheeled away. The deep space 
between the table and the window was unoccupied, but the rest of the 
circle was closely packed. Some sheets of white paper, and two or 
three lead-pencils, an accordion, @ small hand-bell, and a few flowers were 
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placed on the table. Sundry communications now took place, which I will 
not stop to describe; and at length an intimation was received, through 
the usual channel of correspondence, that the lights must be extinguished. 
As this direction is understood to be given only when unusual manifesta- 
tions are about to be made, it was followed by an interval of anxious 
suspense. There were lights on the walls, mantel-piece, and console- 
table, and the process of putting them out seemed tedious. When the 
last was extinguished, a dead silence ensued, in which the tick of a watch 
could be heard. 

We must now have been in utter darkness, but for the pale light that 
came in through the window, and the flickering glare thrown fitfully over 
a distant part of the room by a fire which was rapidly sinking in the 
grate. We could see, but could scarcely distinguish our hands upon the 
table. A festoon of dull gleaming forms round the circle represented 
what we knew to be our hands. An occasional ray from the window now 
and then revealed the hazy surface of the white sheets, and the misty 
bulk of the accordion. We knew where these were placed, and could 
discover them withthe slightest assistance from the gray, cold light of a 
watery sky. The stillness of expectation that ensued during the first few 
minutes of that visible darkness, was so profound that, for all the sounds 
of life that were heard, it might have been an empty chamber. 

The table and the window, and tle space between the table and the 
window, engrossed all eyes. It was in that direction everybody instinc- 
tively looked for a revelation. Presently, the tassel of the cord of the 
spring-blind began to tremble. We could see it plainly against the sky, and 
attention being drawn to the circumstance, every eye was upon the tassel. 
Slowly, and apparently with caution, or difficulty, the blind began to 
descend ; the cord was evidently being drawn, but the force applied to 
pull down the blind seemed feeble and uncertain; it succeeded, how- 
ever, at last, and the room was thrown into deeper darkness than before. 
But our vision was becoming accustomed to it, and masses of things 
were growing palpable to us, although we could see nothing distinctly. 
Several times, at intervals, the blind was raised and pulled down; but, 
capricious as the movement appeared, the ultimate object seemed to be to 
diminish the light. 

A whisper passed round the table about hands having been scen or 
felt. Unable to answer for what happened to others, I will speak only of 
what I observed myself. The table cover was drawn over my knees, as it 
was with the others. I felt distinctly a twitch, several times repeated, 
at my knee. It was the sensation of a boy’s hand, partly scratching, 
partly striking and pulling me in play. It went away. Others described 
the same sensation; and the celerity with which it frolicked, like Puck, 
under the table, now at one side and now at another, was surprising. Soon 
after, what seemed to be a large hand came under the table cover, and with 
the fingers clustered to a point, raised it between me and the table. 
Somewhat too eager to satisfy my curiosity, I seized it, felt it very 
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sensibly, but it went out like air in my grasp. I know of no analogy in 
connection with the sense of touch by which I could make the nature of 
that feeling intelligible. It was as palpable as any soft substance, velvet, 
or pulp; and at the touch it seemed as solid; but pressure reduced it 
to air. 

It was now suggested that one of the party should hold the hand-bell 
under the table; which was no sooner done than it was taken away, and 
after being rung at different points was finally returned, still under the 
table, into the hand of another person. 

While this was going forward the white sheets were seen moving, and 
gradually disappeared over the edge of the table. Long afterwards we heard 
them creasing and crumpling on the floor, and saw them returned again to the 
table ; but there was no writing upon them. In the same way the flowers 
which lay near the edge were removed. The semblance of what seemed a 
hand, with white, long, and delicate fingers, rose up slowly in the darkness, 
and bending over a flower, suddenly vanished with it. This occurred 
two or three times; and although each appearance was not equally palp- 
able to every person, there was no person who did not see some of them. 
The flowers were distributed in the manner in which they had been 
removed; a hand, of which the lambent gleam was visible, slowly ascend- 
ing from beneath the cover, and placing the flower in the hand for which 
it was intended. In the flower-stands in the adjoining window we could 
hear geranium blossoms snapped off, which were afterwards thrown to 
different persons. 

Still more extraordinary was that which followed, or rather which took 
place while we were watching this transfer of the flowers. Those who 
had keen eyes, and who were in the best position for catching the light 
upon the instrument, declared that they saw the accordion in motion. I 
could not. It was as black as pitch tome. But concentrating my atten- 
tion on the spot where I supposed it to be, I soon perceived a dark mass 
rise awkwardly above the edge of the table, and then go down, the instru- 
ment emitting a single sound produced by its being struck against the 
table as it went over. It descended to the floor in silence; and a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, when we were engaged in observing some fresh 
_ phenomena, we heard the accordion beginning to play where it lay on the 


ground. 
Apart from the wonderful consideration of its being played without 


hands—no less wenderful was the fact of its being played in a narrow 
space which would not admit of its being drawn out with the requisite 
freedom to its full extent. We listened with suspended breath. The 
air was wild, and full of strange transitions; with a wail of the most 
pathetic sweetness running through it. The execution was no less 
remarkable for its delicacy than its power. When the notes swelled in 
some of the bold passages, the sound rolled through the room with an 
astounding reverberation; then, gently subsiding, sank into a strain of 
divine tenderness. But it was the close that touched the hearts, and 
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drew the tears of the listeners. Milton dreamt of this wondrous ter- 
mination when he wrote of “linkéd sweetness long drawn out.” By 
what art the accordion was made to yield that dying note, let practical 
musicians determine. Our ears, that heard it, had never before been 
visited by “a sound so fine.” It continued diminishing and diminishing, 
and stretching far away into distance and darkness, until the attenuated 
thread of sound became so exquisite that it was impossible at last to fix 
the moment when it ceased. 

That an instrument should be played without hands is a proposition 
which nobody can be expected to accept. The whole story will be referred 
to one of the two categories under which the whole of these pheno- 
mena are consigned by “common sense.” It will be discarded as a 
delusion, or a fraud. Either we imagined we heard it, and really 
did not hear it; or there was some one under the table, or some 
mechanism was set in motion to produce the result. Having made the 
statement, I feel that I am bound, as far as I can, to answer these objections, 
which I admit to be perfeetly reasonable. Upon the likelihood of delusion 
my testimony is obviously worth nothing. With respect to fraud, I may 
speak more confidently. It is scarcely necessary to say that in so small 
a circle, occupied by so many persons, who were inconveniently packed 
together, there was not room for a child of the size of a doll, or for the 
smallest piece of machinery to operate. But we need not speculate on 
what might be done by skilful contrivances in confines so narrow, since 
the question is removed out of the region of conjecture by the fact 
that, upon holding up the instrument myself in one hand, in the open 
room, with the full light upon it, similar strains were emitted, the regu- 
lar action of the accordion going on without any visible agency. And I 
should add that, during the loud and vehement passages, it became so 
difficult to hold, in consequence of the extraordinary power with which it 
was played from below, that I was obliged to grasp the top with both 
hands. This experience was not a solitary one. I witnessed the same 
result on different occasions, when the instrument was held by others. 

It is not my purpose to chronicle the whole phenomena of the evening, 
but merely to touch upon some of the most prominent; and that which 
follows, and which brought us to the conclusion of the séance, is dis- 
tinguished from the rest by this peculiarity, that it takes us entirely out 
of that domain of the marvellous in which the media are inanimate objects. 

Mr. Home was seated next tothe window. Through the semi-darkness 
his head was dimly visible against the curtains, and his hands might be 
seen in a faint white heap before him. Presently, he said, in a quiet 
voice, “ My chair is moving—I am off the ground—don’t notice me— 
talk of something else,” or words to that effect. It was very difficult to 
restrain the curiosity, not unmixed with a more serious feeling, which 
these few words awakened ; but we talked, incoherently enough, upon some 
indifferent topic. I was sitting nearly opposite to Mr. Home, and I saw 
his hands disappear from the table, and his head vanish into the deep 
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shadow beyond. In a moment or two more he spoke again. This time 
his voice was in the air above our heads. He had risen from his chair to 
a height of four or five feet from the ground, As he ascended higher he 
described his position, which at first was perpendicular, and afterwards 
became horizontal. He said he felt as it he had been turned in the 
gentlest manner, as a child is turned in the arms of a nurse. In a moment 
or two more, he told us that he was going to pass across the window, 
against the gray, silvery light of which he would be visible. We watched 
in profound stillness, and saw his figure pass from one side of the window 
to the other, feet foremost, lying horizontally in the air. He spoke to us 
as he passed, and told us that he would turn the reverse way, and recross 
the window ; which he did. His own tranquil confidence in the safety of 
what seemed from below a situation of the most novel peril, gave con- 
fidence to everybody else; but, with the strongest nerves, it was impossible 
not to be conscious of a certain sensation of fear or awe. He hovered 
round the circle for several minutes, and passed, this time perpendicularly, 
over our heads. I heard his voice behind me in the air, and felt some- 
thing lightly brush my chair. It was his foot, which he gave me leave to 
touch. Turning to the spot where it was on the top of the chair, I placed 
my hand gently upon it, when he uttered a ery of pain, and the foot was 
withdrawn quickly, with a palpable shudder. It was evidently not resting 
on the chair, but floating; and it sprang from the touch as a bird would. 
He now passed over to the farthest extremity of the room, and we could 
judge by his voice of the altitude and distance he had attained. He had 
reached the ceiling, upon which he made a slight mark, and soon after- 
wards descended and resumed his place at the table. An incident which 
oceurred during this aérial passage, and imparted a strange solemnity to 
it, was that the accordion, which we supposed to be on the ground under 
the window close to us, played*a strain of wild pathos in the air from 
the most distant corner of the room. 

I give the driest and most literal account of these scenes, rather than 
run the risk of being carried away into descriptions which, however true, 
might look like exaggerations. But the reader can understand, without 
much assistance in the way of suggestion, that at such moments, when the 
room is in deep twilight, and strange things are taking place, the imagi- 
nation is ready to surrender itself to the belief that the surrounding space 
is inhabited by supernatural presences. Then is heard the tread of spirits, 
with velvet steps, across the floor; then the ear catches the plaintive 
murmur of the departed child, whispering a tender cry of “‘ Mother!” 
through the darkness; and then it is that forms of dusky vapour are seen 
in motion, and coloured atmospheres rise round the figures that form that 
circle of listeners and watchers. I exclude all such sights and sounds 
because they do not admit of direct and satisfactory evidence, and because 
no sufficient answer can be made to the objection that they may be the 
unconscious work of the imagination. 

Palpable facts witnessed by many people, stand on a widely different 
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ground. If the proofs of their occurrence be perfectly legitimate, the 
nature of the facts themselves cannot be admitted as a valid reason for 
refusing to accept them as facts. Evidence, if it be otherwise trustworthy, 
is not invalidated by the unlikelihood of that which it attests. What is 
wanted here, then, is to treat facts as facts, and not to decide the question 
over the head of the evidence. 

To say that certain phenomena are incredible, is merely to say that 
they are inconsistent with the present state of our knowledge; but, know- 
ing how imperfect our knowledge is, we are not, therefore, justified in 
asserting that they are impossible. The “ failures” which have occurred 
at séances are urged as proofs that the whole thing is a cheat. If such an 
argument be worth noticing, it is sufficient to say that ten thousand 
failures do not disprove a single fact. But it must be evident that 
as we do not know the conditions of “ success,” we cannot draw any 
argument from “ failures.” We often hear people say that they might 
believe such a thing, if such another thing were to happen; making 
assent to a ‘particular fact, by an odd sort of logic, depend upon the occur- 
rence of something else. “I will believe,” for example, says a philosopher 
of this stamp, “that a table has risen from the ground, when I see the 
lamp-posts dancing. quadrilles. Then, tables? Why do these things 
happen to tables?” Why, that is one of the very matters which it is 
desirable to investigate, but which we shall never know anything about 
so long as we ignore inquiry. And, above all, of what use are these 
wonderful manifestations? What do they prove? What benefit have 
they conferred on the world? Sir John Herschel has answered these 
questions with a weight of authority which is final. ‘The question, Cui 
bono ? to what practical end and advantage do your researchestend ?—is one 
which the speculative philosopher, who loves knowledge for its own sake, 
and enjoys, as a rational being should enjoy, the mere contemplation of 
harmonious and mutually dependent truths, can seldom hear without a 
sense of humiliation. He feels that there is a lofty and disinterested 
pleasure in his speculations, which ought to exempt them from such ques- 
tioning. But,” adds Sir John, “if he can bring himself to descend from 
this high but fair ground, and justify himself, his pursuits, and his plea- 
sures in the eyes of those around him, he has only to point to the history 
of all science, where speculations, apparently the most unprofitable, have 
almost invariably been those from which the greatest practicable applica- 
tions have emanated.”* 

The first thing to be done is to collect and verify facts. But this can 
never be done if we insist upon refusing to receive any facts, except such 
as shall appear to us likely to be true, according to the measure of our 
intelligence and knowledge. My object is to apply this truism to the case 
of the phenomena of which we have been speaking; an object which I 
hope will not be overlooked by any persons who may do me the honour to 
quote this narrative. 


* Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 10. 
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en On eee 
VII.—A History or Harp Work. 


Is there anything in the world that cannot be accomplished by sheer hard 
work? Grant to any man, high or low, a sound natural capacity, and 
the essential faculties of insight and appreciation—or, if you will, call 
them discernment and judgment—and may he not aspire, with a reason- 
able degree of certainty, to the very grandest prizes which the Heads of 
the Houses of Life have to confer? May he not say to his Will: “ You 
are my steed, I mean to saddle and bridle you. I shall spare neither 
Whip nor spur, and you must carry me to the great goal. Be your name 
Hare or Tortoise, you and I must win the race. I know full well that I 
must go into training for such a tremendous heat. I must rise at five in 
the morning, and sleep short hours upon hard beds. I must live on the 
simplest and scantiest fare. I must conciliate and be servile, until I can 
command and be tyrannical. I must be always learning something, 
always doing something, always saving something. I must never look 
back, even though behind me may be a poor man crying out that I have 
ridden over his one ewe lamb, or a widow weeping for the trampling of her 
tender vines under my horse’s hoofs. My motto must not be ‘Xazcelsior,’ 
but rather Cesar Borgia’s ‘Avdnti!’ or Blucher’s ‘ Vorwdrts ;’ for the re- 
wards of this world lie straight ahead, not far above, and must be tilted at, 
not clambered for. And if I have a firm seat, and a hard hand, and a 
steady eye, shall I not succeed? My hair may be powdered grey with the 
dust of the race; but shall I not ride in some day, the crowd erying— 
Tandem triumphans? Shall I not be crowned with laurels in the 
capitol—foremost poet of the age? Shall I not be the great painter: my 
hire a thousand guineas for six inches of coloured canvas? Shall I not have 
discovered the longitude and squared the circle? Shall I not be Roths- 
child, to hold crowns in pawn, and ticket sceptres in fasces as though they 
were fire-irons? Shall I not be borne on the shields of the legionaries, and 
saluted as Emperor of the Eujaxrians, King of Politicopolis, and Protector 
of the Confederation of the Scamander ?” 

Many a man asks himself these questions ; and digging his rowels into 
the sides of his stern Intent, rides away with his knees well set and his 
hand on his hip, defiant. .What Cesar, and Napoleon, and Frederick, and 
Newton, and Bayle, and Milton, and Buonarotti, and Pascal, and Wolsey, 
and Ximenes, and Washington, and Francia, and Ganganelli, and Flaxman, 
and Callot did—you see I dip my hand in the lucky-bag and draw out the 
numbers as they come—was by pure and simple hard work: the labour 
of the hand as well as the brain. Believe me that nothing is unavailing 
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towards the great end, so long as it is work. The making of sundials 
and toy windmills helped Isaac of Grantham towards the Principia. - Bacon 
was not wasting his time when he wrote about laying out gardens. 
Brougham took something by his motion when he sat down to furnish nearly 
an entire number of the Edinburgh Review. Leonardo was not wholly 
idle when he promulgated his rules for drawing “ monsters :”"—lions’ flanks, 
fishes’ tails, and “ mulier formosa superne.” Burke found his account in 
writing summaries for the Annual Register, and Canning in making jokes 
for the Anti-Jacobin. All these things “tell up.” They are columned, and 
figured, and entered to our credit; and some day the balance is declared, 
and we draw the splendid capital. 

And the reward—is it certain? Is it always spendid? Does every 
studious sub-lieutenant of artillery become an emperor? Is the master- 
ship of the Mint waiting for every mathematician? Ah, vain and 
fallacious argument! Ah, sorry reckoning without our host! Here is 
the day-room of a country workhouse, and here over the scanty fire is 
a paralytic, slavering dotard nearly a hundred years of age. Hard 
work! Giles Clover, of the old men’s ward, was working hard when 
New York and Virginia weré English colonies. He has tilled the earth 
so long, that just before the spade dropped from his palsied hand, he was 
digging a grave for his great-grandchild. His neighbour there, the 
patriarch of eighty, has helped to clear away the crumbling ruins of the 
house the bricks of which he worked so hard to mould the clay for. 
Hard work! Look at that doddering old fellow in the scarlet blanketing 
creeping along the King’s Road, Chelsea. He was at Valenciennes, at 
Walcheren, at Maida, at Vittoria, at Waterloo. He was in garrison at 
St. Helena in 1821, and lent his strong shoulder to carry the body of 
Napoleon to the grave. But he will be thankful, poor pensioner, for a 
halfpenny to buy snuff, and his granddaughter goes out washing, to furnish 
him with extra beer. Hard work! Look at the pale-faced curate of St. 
Lazarus. He is full of Greek, and mathematics, and the Fathers. He 
marries, and buries, and baptizes, and preaches, and overlooks the schools, 
and walks twenty miles a day to visit the sick. And he has just written 
a begging letter to the benevolent society which supplies the clergy with 
old clothes. Perhaps these men, with all their industry, were dull. 
When genius is allied to perseverance, the golden mean must be reached 
indeed. Must it? Alack! the reckoning of the host is still better than 
ours. He comes with a smile, and taps us on the shoulder, and says, “Oh, 
ho! you are becoming famous, are you? You shall go to a padded room, 
and howl for the rest of your days. And you who have heaped up riches, 
and have such a swollen cheque-book? Here is alittle pin, with which I 
just perforate your skull. You tumble down in apoplexy, and farewell 
money-bags. And you, Monsieur le Duc, with a field-marshal’s baton 
you once carried in your knapsack? A tiny pellet of lead from a flintlock 
musket fired by a raw recruit will arrange all your affairs. And you, 
potent, and grave, and wise, who sit in the king’s council and rule the 
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destinies of millions,—ah! I have but to place a little pebble beneath the 
pastern of your park hackney, and lo! he will stumble and fall, and four 
men with a stretcher will carry you home to die.” 

Should these grim reminders cause men to shrink and faint, and lose 
their faith in the powers of Will and Hard Work? Never, I hope. 
Should the fame that Hamilton gained by a speech, and Shenstone by a 
quaint imitation, or Campbell and Thomson by a volume of blank verse, 
cause us to drift into the far niente, to sit down contented with the success 
of a lucky hit and allow the game to go on while we lie in bed, and are fed 
with a spoon Jike Fenton; or, with our hands in our pockets, gnaw at the 
peaches on the walls, like the writer of the Seasons? Not yet, I trust. 
The grandest and noblest monuments in the world are those of hard work. 
Look at the Decline and Fall. Look at the great porch of Notre Dame de 
Paris. Look at Bayle’s Dictionary. Look at the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Look at the Divine Comedy. Wook at Holman Hunt’s Doctors in the 
Temple. Every one of these elaborately magnificent performances—you 
see I have been playing at loto again, and trusted to the chances of the 
lucky-bag—might have remained mere sketches, crude and vigorous, per- 
haps, as Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, or as that strange Titan-daub of the lady 
at the pianoforte in this year’s Academy exhibition, but dreamy, unsubstan- 
tial, and unsatisfactory, without hard work. Therefore I drink to hard work, 
with a will and on my knees; and if ever I am sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, I will try to become an expert even at 
the treadmill or the crank, satisfied that some good will come of it some day. 

I remember with a friend, once, staring at the great golden dome of 
St. Izaak’s church, at Petersburg, as it blazed in the sunset, and striving to 
caleulate how many bottles of champagne, ball-dresses, diamond bracelets, 
carriages and horses, marriage settlements, were spread over that glittering 
cupola. But in a healthier frame of mind, I began to ponder upon the im- 
mensity of human labour concentrated in that stately edifice. There were 
the men who beat the gold out into flimsy leaves, who spread it on the 
dome, who hewed the marble from the quarries, and polished and dragged 
it, and set it up, who formed those wondrous mosaics, and wrought those 
glowing paintings, who made the mould and cast the bronze for the statues, 
who hung the bells and laid the pavement, and illuminated the barbaric 
screen of the Ikonostast. Thousands of serfs and artisans were pressed or 
poorly paid to do this work. Numbers of brickmakers will build a pyra- 
mid or wall all Babylon round; yet that concentrated immensity is always 
astounding. How much more should I wonder at the pyramid of hard 
work that lies before me in the giant folio of William Hogarth’s works! 
There are 157 plates in the book, and yet many of his minor works are 
not here. How the man must have pored and peered, and stooped to grave 
these millions of lines and dots on the hard metal! A large proportion of 
these performances was preceded by a sketch, a drawing, a finished oil pic- 
ture. Every engraving required its separate drawing, tracing, retracing on 
the copper, etching, biting in, engraving deeper, touching up and finishing. 
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Granted that for the later plates assistants were called in. Still, the vast 
‘mass of the stupendous work is by one man’s hand. It was Ais province 
alone to conceive, to determine, to plan the picture, to discover and to 
arrange the models. No falling off, no weakness, is apparent from the 
Rake’s Progress to the very end of his own honest career. He died in 
harness; and the strength, the wit, the humour, and the philosophy of the 
Bathos thunder forth a lie to Wilkes and Churchill, in their sneers at his 
dotage and his infirmity. 

When an artist is in the full tide and swing of his productive power,— 
when his early struggles for bread are over, and he is married and pays 
rent and taxes, and being known, can command an adequate, if not a 
generous remuneration for his daily labour,—his life, if his lot fortunately 
be cast in a peaceful and civilized country, must necessarily be uneventful. 
Young Robert Strange, roaming about the Highlands in ’45, with his 
“craig in peril,” engraving banknotes fr the Pretender, and sheltering 
himself beneath ladies’ hoops, from the hot pursuit of Duke William’s 
soldiers, was a very wild and picturesque Bohemian. So was Callot 
scampering from fuir to fair in Italy, with Egyptians, vagabonds, and 
mountebanks. So was David, screeching applause at the Serment du Jeu 
de Paume, and rushing home to transfer the oath to canvas, or, as some of 
the libellers assert, sitting at his eascl at the scaffold’s foct, and copying 
with red fidelity the facial contortions of those who died by the guillotine. 
But Strange becomes grave and portly Sir Robert, engraver to his Majesty, 
a worthy knight-bachelor, with a grand collection of antique prints and 
drawings, dwelling in his own house in King Street, Covent Garden. And 
you shall hardly recognize the erratic young companion of the Romany 

tye, in the handsome, thoughtful cavalier in his point-lace, velvet justau- 

corps, and swaling plume to his beaver—the noble Jacques Callot, who 
lives near the Luxembourg, and draws martyrologies to the great delight 
of the Petits Péres, and employs “Af. Israel son amy” to grave his etchings 
more forcibly. And who shall not marvel at the transformation of the 
ranting-club man of ’93, long-haired, tri-colour-sashed, nine-tenths sans- 
culotte, into M. le Baron Louis David, Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, who calls in his chariot to beg sittings from his Eminence the 
Cardinal, and his Grandeur the Arch-Chancellor, and Monseigneur the 
Archbishop, and messieurs the marshals, the senators, and the councillors 
of State, for the portraits that are to be introduced into the colossal 
picture of the coronation of his Majesty the Emperor and King, destined 
for the Salle du Sacre of Versailles? 

William Hogarth’s earliest life had not been, as you have seen, very 
fruitful in incident. No desperate adventures had chequered his path. 
No doubt but that in his case, as in that of every child of humanity, “the 
days passed and did not resemble each other ;” but still the days glided 
by without duels in Hyde Park or the fields behind Montagu House, 
without gallantries with my Lady Bellaston or Madame la Comtesse des 
Quatres Vents, without committals to the Tower for participation in Jacobite 
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plots, I daresay there were days when the crust to the goose-pic was 
somewhat hard and flaky and the Derby ale was sour; when Mistress 
Hogarth’s temper was none of the sweetest, when a slight commotion in 
the painting-room was created by the outrageous behavour of Mr. Shard ;* 
when my lord would not pay for his picture, or when William’s own 
temper was ruffled at the sight of some vile wood piracy of the Rake’s Pro- 
gress. It may sometimes have happened, also, that William took t’other 
bottle, had a curtain lecture at night, and a headache the next morning. 
There may have been wintry days, when it was too dark to paint, and 
sunshiny days, when palette and maulstick were flung by with a jolly 
laugh; and the painter with his wife, or with some of the wags from the 
‘* Bedford,” were off to take the air and their pleasure. There may have 
been days when a shortness of ready money reigned in the house in Leicester 
Fields. Such domestic incidents may have ruffled from time to time the 
placid stream of the honest life of an English working man. Even courtly 
Sir Joshua, in Ais painting room on the other side of Leicester Fields, may 
not have been exempt from such transient puffs of adverse winds: but in the 
main, I think the tenor of Willidm Hogarth’s life from 1735 to 1745—when 
the Jacobite rebellion left, in some degree, its mark upon his life and work 
—was eminently smooth and even. Nor can I imagine any condition of 
existence much happier than this tranquil work-a-day life of an English 
painter. Ah! it is very fine to be Sir Thomas scampering off to congresses 
to limn popes and emperors and plenipotentiaries, to stand in one’s grand 
saloon in tights and opera hat, receiving the flower of the peerage—but 





* Hogarth, save in the portraits of Wilkes and Churchill—in the which, if Lord 
Ellenborough’s dictum is to be accepted, the magnitude of the libel must be estimated 
in proportion to its truth—was seldom malevolently personal. Still, his pictures must 
be as full of faces, as true to their prototypes in life as Mrs. Salmon’s waxen effigy of 
“Ann Sigg on Crutches,” which stood at the door of the Salmonian museum by the 
Inner Temple Gate, near Gosling’s banking-house. “Ann Sigg on Crutches” was 
as well known to London loiterers as Charles at Charing or the bell-strikers at St. 
Dunstan's; and Ann Sigg, a noted beggar, used to hobble past the wax-work show 
every day ; but she never turned on her crutches ‘to inspect her counterfeit present- 
ment, either ignorant of or disdaining to acknowledge its existence. Not so plrilosophi- 
cally sensible was one Mr. Shard, son of Sir Isaac Shard, a rare money spinner and money 
clutcher. In Hogarth’s picture of the Miser’s Feast (?) he is said to have introduced 
a portrait of this Sir Isaac, which made much mirth. Comes fresh from the university 
and the grand tour, Mr. Shard, junior, a young gentleman of fine parts, but a hot 
temper. Hogarth, as was common with painters then (and is still with the Roman 
and Florentine artists), had a sort of show-room in which his finished pictures were 
exhibited. The young university blood asks the person wko shows the pictures for 
whom such and such a lean, pinched face is intended, and on being told that it is 
thought to be uncommonly like one Sir Isaac Shard, he “straightway draws his 
sword and slashes the canvas.” It docs not appear thet Hogarth took any steps to 
resent this outrage; and one malignant biographer chuckles with much glee over his 
forbearance. I have queried the Miser’s Feast, in relating this anecdote, because I am 
unaware of the existence of such a picture. Some critics are of opinion that the steward 
or pettifogger who guards the money-bag in Act I. of the Rake’s Progress, was the 
obnoxious portrait slashed by young Mr. Shard. 
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with that dreadful man in possession sitting in the parlour all the while. 
It is very dignified, no doubt, to be Barry fiercely warring the academy, 
entertaining Senator Burke with Spartan banquets of beefsteaks and porter, 
and dying at last in a dingy back parlour, just too late to enjoy a meagre 
annuity. It is wilder and more picturesque to be a jovial Bohemian, and 
paint pigs in a spunging house like George Morland, or to be stark mad and 
a believer in the “ ghosts of fleas” and the connection of “ William Pitt and 
the New Jerusalem,” like Blake ; but I think the balance of happiness is in 
favour of such quiet, unostentatious working lives as those led by William 
Hogarth and Joshua Reynolds; by the equable Westall, and that stainless 
soul, Flaxman; by honest David Wilkie, and our good painter Lesuiz, just 
taken from us. Surely it is reckoned in their favour: the blameless, spot- 
less life, without turbulence, without intrigue, without place-seeking: the 
life devoted from its dawn to its close, to the worship of nature in her most 
beautiful forms. And, O ye precisians! who are apt to desery a positive 
naughtiness in the somewhat lavishly developed carnations and luscious 
morbidezza of William Etty, do you know that the squanderer of gorgeous 
hues lived the life of a hermit in his bachelor chambers in Buckingham 
Street, Strand? and that the dignified spinster, his lady-sister, found plea- 
sure in seeking out the fairest models that money would persuade to sit, 
for her William to paint ? 

I have called this section of my attempt, a history of hard work ; and 
although I must defer a long meditated dissertation on Hogarth’s oil pictures * 
which would open a widely different field of contemplation-—-the pages 
that follow will not be unprofitably devoted to a careful consideration of 
the works engraved by W.H. between the stand-points of the Rake’s 
Progress and the Marriage a la Mode, Gentlemen collectors, therefore, 
will you be so good as to open your portfolios and adjust your glasses while 
your humble cicerone tries to tell you what he has been able to find out 
respecting a few more of the dramatis persone in the Humun Comedy of 
the comic Dante? 

A few words may be spared for that capital free-handed etching 





* Walpole and Allan Cunningham have said nearly all of Hogarth’s merits in oil- 
painting that can be said ; and the latest edition of the Anecdotes of Painting gives a 
commendably liberal list of the pedigree and present locality of the principal oil pictures 
and sketches by Hogarth extant. This list, however, is susceptible of many additions. 
It is quite as easy to fix upon an authentic W. H., as upon a veracious Gerard Douw. 
His touch was almost unique—a broad, firm, predetermined mark of the brush—and to 
imitate it without the possibility of detection, even in these halcyon days of picture 
forgery, would argue the possession of artistic qualities on the part of the forger well 
nigh equal to those of Hogarth himself. But I reserve bibliographical, genealogical, 
chalcographic, and auctioneer’s lore about Hogarth’s pictures for a more convenient 
occasion, staying now only to acknowledge the kindness of half a dozen courteous 
correspondents from Bristol, who tell me that the Hogarthian pictures which formerly 
adorned the chancel of St. Mary Redcliffe’s fine old church, were purchased by Mr. 
Thomas Proctor, of Wall’s Court, near Bristol, and by him presented to the Fine Arts 
Academy at Clifton (Bristol). I am glad to hear that the pictures have suffered 
nothing in the way of “restoration.” 
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of the Laughing Audience which I have already mentioned as delivered 
with the subscription-ticket to the life drama of Thomas Rakewell, Esq. 
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It is a main humorous prologue to that tragi-comedy. Taken as an 
etching it is executed entirely con brio, and without—save in the back- 
ground of the box—any symptom of the employment of mechanical line 
or rule, All is round, rich, and flexible; and the easier is the artist’s 
hand, the more lucid, I think, is the exposition of his thought. It is, pray 
observe, the audience in the pit, not those in the boxes of the theatre, who are 
laughing. They, good people, have paid their money to be amused, and are 
determined to have their three shillings’ worth.* Their business cares 





* Three shillings would appear to have been the statutory price of entrance to the 
pit of Covent Garden, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Drury Lane Theatres. I find “3s.” 
marked in pen and ink on a medallion in the benefit-ticket engraved by Hogarth for 
Milward, the comedian. Those executed for Jemmy Spiller (the original Filch), 
“ Macheath,” Walker, Fielding, and Joe Miller, have merely “ Pitt” written in, but no 
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are over for the day ; and they will laugh, and laugh heartily, or know the 
reason why. There are just eleven of these merry groundlings, and they 
exhibit almost every phase of the risible faculty. There is the old lady’s 
sly chuckle—you know what I mean: the “ Ah! he’s a wicked one,” and 
““Go along with you!” chuckle, accompanied by a wag of the good old 
soul's head; the laugh of the man who is obliged to put his hand to his 
forehead and screw his eyelids tight—the laugh of him who fairly cries 
for mirth; the grateful grin of the deaf man who sees the joke, albeit he 
hears it not; the jolly “ Boo-hoo!” of the fat matron, whose sides, I am 
sure, must be aching; the gruff “ Ha-ha!” of the big man, who doesn’t 
laugh often, but when he does, laughs with goodwill; the charming, 
good-natured, “all-overish” smile of the fresh and comely young lass; 
the broad bursting laugh of the stout old gentleman, who has becn 
laughing any time these sixty years; and the silly “ Hee-hee!” of the 
fool, who is wise enough, however, to know that it is better to laugh than 
cry: all these are deliciously portrayed. After blue pill, or a bill that 
has been presented, always look at the Laughing Audience. In the back- 
ground even you shall see a man with a peaked nose, and a normally 
dissatisfied countenance. I am afraid that he has the toothache by 
twinges, or that his affairs are not going prosperously. Yet even he 
laughs, sous cape, under his bent brows and his wig. I only wonder 
that William Hogarth did not introduce a laughing child to crown the 
gaiety of the scene. Laugh on, ye honest folks, and clap Milward or 
Jemmy Spiller to the echo! I never hear a sour phiz groan out that this 
world is a vale of tears, but I think upon the Laughing Audience; and often, 
as I sit in the fourth row of the Haymarket pit, I hear the loud cachin- 
nations of the comfortable old ladies—substantial dividend-drawers and 
tradesmen’s wives, who always pay, and would despise a “horder” as 
much as they do half-price, and who have come all the way from Cam- 
berwell or Dalston to laugh at Mr. Buckstone. And then more reverently 
do I recall the eloquent words of the great author of the Golden Grove, 
who in a sermon bids us rejoice and be merry at due times and seasons, 
and tells us that we have a Creator so kind and good, “that we cannot 
please Him unless we be infinitely pleased ourselves.” If we are never to 
be joyful, O Sourphiz! why, if you please, do the lambs skip and the 





price. The beneficiaries probably asked what they liked—haying previously purchased 
the tickets from the management—and took what they could get. In respect to the 
Georgian theatres, I should be glad to be enlightened on the point as to whether the foot- 
men of the nobility and gentry, for whose use the gallery was reserved, and against whose 
fighting and gambling there, managers Rich, Highmore, and Cibber used so piteously 
to protest—paid for their admission. I don’t think they did, seeing that the footmen’s 
turbulence led to a managerial enactment that they should orly be admitted “ after the 
fourth act.” Again, as to paying at the doors. In a stray paper of Fielding’s, I find 
the shabby conduct of a Temple Buck censured, who takes advantage of the fourth act 
to go away without paying. Could there have been anything like theatrical credit in 
those unsophisticated days? or did the first crude scheme of “half price” give the 
spectator a right of election as to which half of the performance he should witness ? 
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babies smile in their sleep, and the very dogs laugh? I believe that in the 
way of lineage I am more an ancient Roman than a Dane; but if Sourphiz 
be in the right, and this is a vale of tears—save when in Heaven’s wisdom 
the rain and the dew fall on us—I am a Dutchman, doubly distilled. 
Mark this, notwithstanding, that the musicians in the orchestra do not 
laugh. These rosin-bows have other things to think of. To scrape the 
intestines of the cat with the hair of the horse night after night, for a wage 
of twenty-shillings a week, is no laughing matter. The fiddlers and fifers 
have grown stale and accustomed to the witticisms of Messrs. Milward and 
Spiller; and when they have forty bars rest they yawn and take snuff, 
and do not laugh. Let us hope that their merriment is reserved for the 
time when thay draw their salaries and go home to a tripe supper, a mug 
of punch, and the society of their wives and families. Nor are the young 
ladies, who are the descendants of Orange Moll, and supply those golden 
fruit from pottle-shaped baskets, much given to laughter. ‘Tis their 
vocation to pluck the beaux in the boxes by the sleeve and simulate a 
pleased interest in their bald chat. The beaux, of whom there are a pair 
most exquisitely attired, are sniggering and simpering, but not laughing.* 
They are very magnificent grandees, dining at Lebeck’s or Pontack’s,t and 





* So Mons. Mephistopheles laughs in Goéthe’s Faust and Scheffer’s pictures, and 
so Iago, when he sings his little song in Cyprus to tipsy Cassio, And the Prophet, in 
the sacred writings, has his “bitter laugh.” There is an appalling little Latin treatise, 
happily rare, written by some monastic Mephistopheles who had the misfortune to wear 
human flesh with some cold blood in it, and a friar’s cowl over all. It is called the 
Risus Sardonicus, and contains such agreeable passages as “Aha! you think that 
eternal punishment is merely figurative, do you ? Hec-hee! wait a little.” And 
then he goes on to expatiate on the brimstone, and the molten pitch, and the burning 
marl—always with his “bitter laugh.” Ugh! the cynic. 

t I make my beaux dine at Pontack’s—with a 4, through malice prepense. You 
know that in the Rake’s Progress young Tom holds high festival at P.’s. In my 
simplicity I imagined Pontac to have been a living “mine host” actually contemporary 
with Thomas Rakewell, but I have since been better informed. Pontack’s was at the 
old White Bear in Abchurch Lane. It was destroyed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt as 
a French restaurant by one Monsieur Pontack, a Frenchman, “son of the President of 
Bordeaux, owner of a district whence are imported into England some of the most 
celebrated claret.” Proud of his descent, he set up a portrait of his presidential sire in 
official costume as a sign. The Fellows of the Royal Society, after the Fire, moved to 
the “‘ Pontack’s Head,” and held their anniversary dinner there. In George IL.’s reign 
Pontack’s, which had changed proprictors several times, was spoken of as a “guinca 
ordinary,” where you could get a “ragout of fatted snails,” and “chickens not two 
hours from the shell.” The loose company depicted in the Progress would fix some- 
thing like an imputation of evil manners on this celebrated tavern ; yet we read that 
on Thursday, January 15, 1736, a date that exactly suits my purpose—-“‘ William Pepys, 
banker in Lombard Street, was married at St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand, to 
Mrs. Susannah Austin, who lately kept Pontack’s, where, with universal esteem, she 
acquired a considerable fortune.” Perhaps the eulogy came from Grub Street, even as 
the sign came from Harp Alley. See Lvelyn’s Diary, 1683 and 1694, passim; the 
Metamorphoses of the Town, 1731; the Weekly Oracle, 1736; and specially my 
fountain-head of Pontackian information, the remarkably learned and curious Catalogue 
of London Traders, Tavern and Coffec-house Tokens, in the Beaufoy collection, printed 
for the corporation of London (to whose library the collection was presented), and 
written by Mr. Jacob H. Burn. 1855. ) oe 
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using the Turk’s Head o’ nights; but they would think it infinitely beneath 
them to laugh.* 

Passing over a companion etching to the above—a set of bewigged 
choristers singing from the oratorio of Judith—let me come to the large and 
elaborate engraving from Hogarth’s picture of Southwark Fair: the plate 
was, you will remember, included in the subscription for the Rake's 
Progress. I saw the oil painting in the Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester in 1857, and a magnificent work it is—second only in my 
opinion to the March to Finchley. The scene, which is literally crammed 
with life, incident, animation, and varied character, is artistically remarkable 
for the exquisite beauty of the central figure, the young woman with the 
amazon hat and plume who beats the drum : not one of Lely’s Beauties, 
and scarcely Rubens’ Chapeau de Paille can surpass the face and form of 
“‘ Za belle au tambour” in fresh, ruddy, pulpy comeliness. Mark the 
astonishment of the two bumpkins who are gazing at this parchment- 
drubbing beauty ; one, awed by her charms, has pulled off his hat. His 
mate wonders “with a foolish face of praise.” The legend recounts that 
Hogarth, passing once through the fair, saw the original of the beautiful 
drummer being grossly maltreated—poor child !—by some coarse ruffian. 
The legend goes on to tell, and I delight in believing it,—that Bill Hogarth— 
one must call him Bill when he uses his fists—beat the unmanly scoundrel 
soundly, and took pity on the young drummer-girl whose fair face served 
him as a model in many of his after pictures. I hope Jane Thornhill 
wasn’t jealous. 

There is an astonishing impression of Sound prevailing in this picture. 
It is a painted noise. It is an English Donnybrook; and the only object 
quiet in the scene is the bell in the turret of the church. The platform 
erected for the strolling players who are performing the “ Fall of Bajazet” 
gives way; and down come poles and boards, Bajazet, Roxalana, grand 
viziers, scimitars, turbans, Kislaragas and all the borough-orientalisms of 
the managers, Messrs. Cib(b)ber and Bullock. The country squire with a 
whip in one hand, and another locked in the arm of a young girl, stares 
in mute astonishment at the gay doings around him, and a pickpocket 
takes a natural advantage of his amazement to ease him of his pocket- 





* In the Laughing Audience, the barrier dividing the orchestra from the pit is gar- 
nished with iron spikes. In an era of theatrical anarchy, when the groundlings not 
unfrequently invaded the stage, such precautions were by no means needless ; but, to the 
credit of the French, the management of the Royal Opera in Paris were the first to 
remove these somewhat barbarous chevaur-de-frise. Towards the close of King 
William IIL.’s reign, a young English nobleman, visiting Paris and the Opera, had 
a quarrel with a French gentleman. Being a “muscular Christian,” he seized his 
adversary round the waist, and pitched him bodily from the box tier into the orchestra. 
The poor Frenchman fell on the spikes, and was well nigh impaled ; and after this 
mishap, the authorities took away the spikes from the barrier, but placed two extra 
sentinels in the pit. There had already been soldiers on the stage. For the pit 
sentries, see Sterne’s capital story of the little hunchback at the opera in the Senti- 
mental Journey. 
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handkerchief. The Amazon with the drum has among her admirers, 
likewise, two individuals, whose sober attire and starched visages would 
point them out as members of Whitfield’s congregation in Moorfields. 

Here are all the “‘ humours of a fair,” indeed; mountebanks, fiddlers, 
players, and buffoons; rogues and proctors, and sharpers and dupes, and 
those that live by bullying honest folk— 

“ Maint poudré qui n’a pas d’argent, 
Maint sabreur qui craint le sergent, 
Maint fanfaron qui toujours tremble,” 

as sings Monsieur Scarron, “ Malade de la Reine,” of the humours of a 
Parisian crowd. Here is the “ sergent” in the form of a ruthless constable 
who collars Alexander the Great, or a poor player, at least, who is about 
to strut and fret his hour on the stage, made up in the likeness of that 
hero, on some charge for which he will have to find good and sufficient 
bail. The captor is a constable or headborough—not a sheriff’s-officer or 
catchpole, to judge by his brass-tipped staff. He has his follower with 
him, a truculent ruffian, who brandishes a bludgeon over the head of the 
hapless Alexander of Macedon. Or, stay: Can the plumed, periwigged, 
and buskined conqueror in the grasp of the constable be intended for 
Hector of Troy? I see that against the church tower in the middle distance 
they have reared a stage and a huge show-cloth, which, with its vast 
wooden horse giving ingress to Greeks, tells of the history of Troy Taken.* 
There are other show-cloths displayed, depicting Adam and Eve, and 
Punch wheeling his Wife to the Evil One; but the most remarkable effort in 
this branch of art—now alas! fallen into decay and desuetude, is the mon- 
strous cartoon to the spectator’s left, swinging high and secure above the 
Fall of Bajazet. A history of a theatrical squabble, almost as momentous 
as the O. P. Row of 1810, or the Coletti and Tamburini revolt of our own 
times, is there set forth. The Stage Mutineers, or a Playhouse to Let, a 
tragi-comico-farcical ballad opera, published in 1733, will throw some 
light on this dramatic insurrection. Bankes’ poetical epistle on the event 
states that Theophilus Cibber had stirred up a portion of the Drury Lane 
company to rebellion, and they accordingly seceded to the “little theatre in 
the Haymarket.” The show-cloth in Hogarth’s picture is mainly copied 
from a large etching descriptive of the dispute by John Laguerre, the scene- 
painter. The mutineers include portraits of the ringleader, Theo. Cibber as 
Pistol, and of Harper as Falstaff; and a naif commentator informs me that 
the lady waving the flag is “ intended for the portraiture of the notorious 
Mistress Doll Tearsheet.” The simple man imagined, no doubt, that 
Mistress Doll—“ what stuff wilt have a kirtle of? I shall receive money 
on Thursday,”—was a character as real as Mother Needham or Mary 
Moffat. Poor Doll! it was full three centuries before this Southwark 
Fair, that the beadles—the “famished correctioners,’’ dragged her to 





* A “droll,” devised by the indefatigable compasser of “ motions,” Elkanah Settle. 
Troy Taken was a great favourite at the fairs, and in 1707 was even printed. 
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durance vile, there to have “ whipping cheer enough,” and all because she 
was a friend of Dame Quickley.* 

Raree shows, wax-work shows, the “ royal,” and the “ whole court of 
France,” Faux’s dexterity of hand, an acrobat swinging on the corde volante ;f 
a poor demented, tumbling Icarus of a creature, “ flying” from the church 
steeple; a fiery prize-fighter, broad-sword in hand, his bare pate covered 
with hideous scars and patches, and mounted on a wall-eyed steed—can 
this have been Holmes of “ metacarpal” fame, or the renowned Felix 
Maguire ?—a black-boy (in attendance on the Amazon) blasting a clarion ; 
a little bagpiper, a military monkey, a set of “ fantoccini ” on a foot-board, 
a Savoyard music-grinder, a galantee show, with a dwarf drummer, a 
woman kneeling with a tray and dice-box, just as the fellows with their 
three cards kneel on the hill that leads to Epsom racecourse; a knot of 
silly gamblers, a tavern bar, beneath the crashing platform of the “ Fall of 
Bajazet,” for which, and breakages for flagons and glasses, Messrs. Cibber 
and Bullock, proprietors, will have to pay a heavy bill; these, and the 
close-packed throng, and the green fields and Surrey Hills in the distance, 
make up the wonderful life-picture called Southwark Fair. Greenwich | 
have secn, and Chalk Farm, and Bartlemy; but Southwark Fair was 
abolished, I believe, before the close of the last century. 

The print of the Sleeping Congregation, to which I now pass, purports 
to have been invented, designed, engraved and published, by William 


Hogarth, pursuant to an Act of Parliament in 1736. Many of his best 
works were so engraved from a mere sketch, unhappily lost to us; were 
it otherwise, it is to be hoped that our national collection would be much 
richer, and that the gallery of every wealthy private collector would contain 
at least one original Hogarth, in oii or water colours. The few pictures 





* The figure in the corner of the Hogarth-Laguerre show-cloth is meant for Colley 
Cibber, who had just sold his share in Drury Lane Theatre to Highmore. The 
purchase-money was 6,000/. The man in his shirt-sleeves is Ellis, the scene-painter of 
the T. R. D. L. Over the Druryites is the inscription, ““We’ll starve ’em out.” Over 
the Haymarket mutineers runs the legend, “ We eat.” I conjecture that alleged 
insufficient salaries and illiberal treatment were at the bottom of this, as of most 
theatrical revolts. A word as to Manager Highmore. He was a gentleman, and 
originally possessed a considerable fortune, but managed to dissipate it all between 
Drury Lane and White’s gaming-house. Laguerre, indorsed by Hogarth, seems to 
sneer at Highmore’s assumption of gentility in the figure of the monkey perched on 
the signboard of the “ Rose tavern,” and with the label, “Iam a gentleman.” High- 
more failed as a manager ; and he then, with little more success, turned actor. In 1743, 
according to an ingenuous well-wisher of his, “he completed the climax by publishing 
a poem entitled Dettingen, which proved him a very indifferent writer.” Poor broken- 
down Highmore ! 

¢ The swinger was Signor Violante, an eminent performer, both on the tight and 
slack rope. The Icarus descending from the steeple is the famous Mr. Cadman, who 
performed the same feat at the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, from the steeple of 
which, by means of a running line, of course, he actually descended into the King’s 
Mews. He tried the same experiment at Shrewsbury, but the rope breaking, he was 
dashed to pieces. Who does not remember the lamentable end, in our own day, of 
Scott, the American diver, and poor Gale, the aéronaut ? 
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he left are.easily traced; and to tabulate them will be hereafter my task. 
He rarely executed replicas. There was no Giulio Romano to emulate; 
asa disciple, this Rafaelle of Leicester Fields; but, on the other hand, the 
cupidity of picture-dealers, baffled by the paucity of genuine works from 
his hand, took refuge in barefaced fraud, and works by Hayman and 
Narcissus Laroon, and crowds of inferior would-be humourists, were, and 
are to this day, advertised as paintings by William Hogarth. 

The Sleeping Congregation is just the reverse to the droll medal of which 
the Laughing Audience is the obverse. Hogarth, ordinarily a decorous 
man in his theology, has been guilty—humorous and apposite as is the 
quotation of the preacher’s text—of a censurable piece of irreverence: the 
same that prompted the French eating-house keeper to adopt as a deriva- 
tive for his newfangled restaurant, the Ego restorabo vos of the Vulgate, 
The clergyman is, however, very fine: a hard-mouthed, short-sighted, 
droning-voiced divine, one of those uncomfortable preachers of whom the 
old Scotch lady in Dean Ramsay’s book, remarks, “ If there’s an ill text in a’ 
the Bible, that creetur’s sure to tak’ it.” The huge sounding-board above 
him seems to proclaim his deficiency in sonorous delivery, and the need 
there is for affording adventitious wings to his voice. The fat, sensuous, 
beef-witted and carnal-minded clerk, who screws his eyes with a furtive 
leer towards the sleeping girl—one of the most beautiful of Hogarth’s 
female creations—is conceived in the purest spirit of comedy. There is a 
wonderful fat man snoring in the left-hand corner, his pudgy hand hanging 
over the pew, whom only William could have discovered and transferred 
to copperplate. The old women in their peaked hats, the slumberers in the 
gallery, the lanky cherubs who hold up the Royal arms, the heraldic lion 
in the same emblazonment, the very hats and hatchments, have a sleep- 
impressing, sleep-provoking look. So the Church slept in Hogarth’s time, and 
was neglected or sneered at, and the parson drowsed on in his wig and cas- 
sock, while in Moorfields or in Tottenham Court Road, or far away on the 
wild moors of Devon, and in the almost unknown regions of the Anglo- 
Phenician stannaries, among the Cornish miners, earnest albeit fanatic 
men, who disdained cassocks and wore “ their own hair loose and unpow- 
dered,” were crying out how Eutychus slept, and how he fell from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. But the church has become the 
Sleeper Awakened since then. 

The Distressed Poet: ah! the distressed poet! Here is a picture one 
can almost gloat over. It is meant to be droll. It is funny enough in its 
incidents and character; but there pervades the piece, to my mind, a tinge 
of sympathy and sadness most pitiful yet charming to consider. No poet, 
surely, of ancient or of modern times—were he Codrus or Camoens, 
Francois Villon or Elkanah Settle, Savage or Johnson, in the days when he 
was writing London and wore the horseman’s coat, and wolfed his victuals 
behind the screen that veiled him from the genteel guests at Cave’s dinner- 
table—could have been more distressed than this creature of Hogarth’s 
fancy—the fancy blended with the sad and stern experience which he must 
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have acquired of the sorrows of the Muse’s sons. Many and many a time 
must William have mounted the crazy stairs to garrets or to cocklofts in 
Blood-bow] Court or Hanging-sword Alley, or, perchance, to dens on the 
coffee-room flight of the Fleet, to confer with distressed poets about the 
frontispieces to the translations they were executing for scrivener’s wages, 
or for the volumes of poems they had persuaded booksellers to publish for a 
pound a sheet. The date of the print is 1740. Mr, Thomson has been 
petted and caressed by the great—falling among the Philistines, nevertheless, 
in spunging-houses, sometimes; Mr. Pope is waxing feeble, but he is famous 
and prosperous, and has ever a lord for a friend, and a bottle to give him. 
Mr. Pope can afford, uncudgelled, to sneer at old Sarah of Marlborough, 
and to blacken never too immaculate Lady Mary. He comes to town from 
Twitnam in his little coach, and a lane is made for him by the admiring 
spectators at the auctions which he frequents. The sentimental maunderer, 
Young, has done his best to yelp and whine himself into preferment, and 
his Night Thoughts have had, chiefly, reference to the degree of obsequious- 
ness to be observed at the levée in the morning. Mr. Fielding is a gentle- 
man, and is “hail fellow well met” at White’s and the Rose with St. 
James's beaux and Temple bucks, but his affairs are wofully embarrassed, 
and he does not disdain to pocket the receipts of a benefit night at the 
playhouse—as though he were Jemmy Spiller or Macheath Walker. And 
even the successful poets—Pope, and Gray, and Shenstone excepted—were, 
according to Lord Macaulay, sometimes reduced to the low ebb of the bard 
who was “glad to obtain, by pawning his best coat, the means of dining 
on tripe at a cook-shop underground, where he could wipe his hands 
after his greasy meal on the back of a Newfoundland dog.” Before 
1740, Samuel Johnson had written that same stern, strong poem of London, 
and had gotten ten guineas for the copyright thereof. He was lucky even 
to get that, seeing that one publisher had advised him to abandon literature, 
take a porter’s knot, and carry trunks. He slept on bulks, and amidst the 
hot ashes of lime-kilns and glass-houses. ‘He was repeatedly provoked 
into striking those who had taken liberties with him.” He was scrofulous 
and hypochondriacal, and without a change of clothes or body linen. 
Hogarth’s “ Distressed Poet” is quite as penniless, but not quite so 
wretched as Johnson, or so reckless as Savage. The poor fellow has a 
wife: not ugly, coarse, and a shrew, as I am afraid the Johnsonian 
“Tetty” was, but a tender, loving, young woman; very fair and delicate 
to look at in her poor patched garments. Codrus is hard at work at his 
table beneath the window in the lean-to roof of the garret. He racks his 
brains for rhymes in a poem on “ Kiches,” Above him hangs, all torn, 
tattered, and rat-begnawed, “A View of the Gold Mines of Peru.”* You 





* In the earlier “ states” of the Distressed Poet, the “ gold nues of Peru” do not 
appear. In their place is the copy of an engraving representing Pope beating Curll. A 
mine of very curious disquisition is opened in the subject of the various “ states” of the 
engravings of W. H., and in which consists their extreme value to modern collectors. 
Alterations—often of considerable magnitude and importance—become visible on com- 
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see two of the consolations of his misery on the window-sill—a pipe and 
an oval box of Kirton’s best tobacco. Another consolation, a little baby, 
is crying lustily in the bed. A cat and her kittens have made a comfort- 
able couch on his coat. His sword, without a scabbard, and the blade some- 
what bent, lies on the floor. It is evident that he can dress in gallant array 


_ sometimes; but it is to be feared that the last time he went out with his 


sword by his side he got either into a squabble for the wall, or a broil at a 
coffee-house, or in a night-cellar, and came home with his weapon thus 
damaged. Household utensils, mops and brooms, pails, and such matters 
are scattered here and there; there is not a vestige of looking-glass; but 
over the chimney, with the Bible, teacups and saucers, the loaf, and the 
little saucepan for the baby’s pap, there is a target studded with bosses, and 
which has evidently come from the property-réom of some theatre for which 
the poet has written.* Squalid, hopeless poverty is everywhere visible. 
The washing is done at home, as you may see from the sleeves and ruffles 
and bibs, hung to dry over aline. A fencer’s foil has been degraded into 
serving asa poker. There is a capacious cupboard, quiteempty. The walls 
are naked; the roof is not watertight. A little pewter porter measure 
stands on the chair by the bed-side; but when we remember the wealth of 
flagons, and rummers, and noggins, with which Hogarth heaps the fore- 
ground of some of the scenes in his Progresses, we may opine, either that 
the poet is too distressed to be a good customer to the tavern, or that his 
trust, like Rakewell’s, is defunct, or that his potations are moderate. 

A Welsh milkwoman—an exceedingly good-looking, although strap- 
ping young person, the model, indeed, of a Blowsybella in Gay’s Pastorals, 
has come to dun the unhappy stanza-~hammerer foramilk-score, That strong- 
lunged baby takes so much pap! The milkwoman is comfortably dressed. 
She wears high-heeled shoes and a coachwheel hat, and her petticoat is, 
doubtless, of the stoutest homespun dyed in grain. She brandishes the 





parison of different impressions of Hogarth’s plates. Notably, these changes are found 
in the Rake’s Progress (plate iv.); in the Four Parts of the Day [Evening] ; in the 
four plates of An Election (scene i.) ; in Beer Street and in Gin Lane. Most of the 
alterations were from afterthought, and in correction by Hogarth himself ; but after his 
death, another important work, Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism, was auda- 
ciously garbled and pandied, to suit the circumstances of the Johanna Southcote 
mania, by Samuel Ireland. 

* Here a learned commentator assures me that I am in error, and that the instru- 
ment I assume to be a target is, in reality, a “dare for larks,” or circular board with 
pieces of looking-glass inserted, used, on sunshiny days, for the purpose of “ daring ” 
or “dazing” larks from their high soaring flight to within a distance convenient for 
shooting or netting them. I never saw any dares for larks in this country, but they are 
common enough abroad, where they are yet used by sportsmen and bird-fanciers to decoy 
larks. The “dare” Ihave seen resembles a cocked hat—or chapeau bras—in form, 
and is studded with bits of looking-glass, not convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the 
theatrical ornament cast in zinc, and called a “logic.” The setting is painted bright 
red, and the facets turn on pivots, and being set in motion by a string attached to the 
foot, the larks are sufficiently “dared,” and come quite close over the fascinating toy. 
I don’t see what such an instrument should do in the garret of the Distressed Poet, and 
adhere to my target theory. 
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awful tally; she expatiates on every notch on the board; she will have. 
her pound of flesh, or her handful of coppers, for her pint of milk. I think I 
hear the poet’s pretty young wife striving to assuage the wrath of this angry 
milkwoman. Look at Mrs.Codrus’ simple, loving, lovable face—Fielding’s 
Amelia all over. Surely a glance at that visage is enough, O you seller of 
milk! It seems to say, “Think how clever my husband is. Even lords 
with blue ribands have complimented him. See how hard he works. He 
has been up all night, finishing that heroic poem, for which, when com- 
pleted, Mr. Osborne has promised him two pounds five shillings, a copy of 
Montaigne’s Essays, and an order on his tailor for a new coat. Indeed, 
we are sorely pushed. Our baby has been very ill, and stands in need 
of all the nourishment we can give it. Even our landlady has been kind, 
and forbears to trouble us for the rent. Besides, Mr. Codrus has a tragedy, 
which he has sent to the managers, and ”? And while she pours out 
these plaintive apologies the little woman is hard at work. She is a gen- 
tleman’s daughter, I daresay. She has been tenderly nurtured. She thinks 
her husband the bravest, kindest, cleverest of mankind ; and, upon my 
word, she is mending his smallclothes. 

Perhaps the milkwoman was touched by the pretty face and soft voice, 
and forbore to dun any more that day. But the milkwoman’s dog has 
decidedly no pity for distressed pocts, and putting his ugly head from 
behind her skirts, seizes with ravenous jaws on the scanty remains of yes- 
terday’s dinner, which had been put by on a plate. 

Just about this time, 1740-1741, young Mr. Horace Walpole is tra- 
velling in Italy. He writes to his friend Mr. West, that he has passed a 
place called Radicofani. ‘Coming down a steep hill with two miserable 
hackneys, one fell under the chaise, and while we were disengaging him, 
a chaise came by with a person in a red cloak, a white handkerchief on 
its head, and a black hat; we thought it a fat old woman, but it 
spoke in a shrill little pipe, and proved itself to be Senesino.” This 





Senesino, a soprano, clever enough in his shrill piping, was the friendly 
rival of Farinelli. Both realized immense fortunes in England. I don’t 
so much grumble at Mr. Codrus’s wretched earnings, or at the ten guineas 
which Johnson (really) received for London; but I may in justice notice 
Mr. Walpole’s statement, that an Italian, the Abbé Vanneschi, and a cer- 
tain Rolli, were paid three hundred guineas for the libretto of an opera. As 
to the singers, Monticelli and the Visconti had a thousand guineas for a 
season: Amorevoli had eight hundred and fifty, the “ Moscovita” six 
hundred, including “ secret services”—and I am entirely of the opinion 
of Doctor Pangloss concerning this being the very best of possible worlds. 

So, I daresay, thought William Hogarth, when he could get enough 
bread and cheese for his hard work. You have heard already of the 
Four Parts of the Day, as having been designed by Hogarth for Jonathan 
Tyers of Vauxhall Gardens. The auctioneers have persisted in proclaim- 
ing the pictures at old Vauxhall to have been by W. .; but I repeat 
that they were not, and were probably the work of Frank Hayman or 
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of John Laguerre. Hogarth, however, subsequently completed a set of 
four finished oil pictures from his first sketches. Two, Morning and Noon, 
were sold to the Duke of Ancaster for fifty-seven guineas. The Evening 
and Night were purchased by Sir William Heathcote for 64 guineas. 
The Abbé Vanneschi and the eminent Rolli would have turned up their 
noses at such remuneration. In 1738-9, the our Parts of the Day were 
published in a series of plates of large dimensions, engraved mostly by 
Hogarth, but sometimes with the assistance of the Frenchman Baron. 

Amidst these constant labours, culminating in 1741 in the Enraged 
Musician and the Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn, Hogarth could 
find leisure for the production of his large oil picture, The Pool of Bethesda, 
of which perhaps the less said the better. Why did he not attempt some- 
thing in the style of the Briinnen des Jungen of Lucas Crannach? At 
all events, a plea may be put in for the painter, for that he presented the 
Pool of Bethesda, together with his equally unsatisfactory painting of 
The Good Samaritan, to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. This generous dona- 
tion took place not very long after he had published a very stinging cari- 
cature called The Company of Undertakers, reflecting with some severity 
on the chief notabilities of the medical profession. The work is one of his 
broad, bold etchings; the motto, Ht plurima mortis imago. The heads, 
monstrous periwigs and all, are supposed to be portraits; and it is pro- 
bable that the originals of the gold-headed canes represented are to this day 
reverently preserved in the Museum of the College of Physicians. Many 
of the portraits are, of course, through lapse of time, no longer recognizable ; 
but tradition points to the counterfeit presentments of the Chevalier John 
Taylor, the oculist, who was called “Liar Taylor,” from a romancing 
account of his life and adventures which he published; of Dr. Joshua 
Ward, commonly called “Spot Ward,” from the “ port-wine face” with 
which he was afflicted; of Dr. Pierce Dod, of St. Bartholomew’s ; and of 
Dr. Bamber. The corpulent figure in the centre, with a bone in its hand, 
is designed for a female doctor, Mrs. Mapp, daughter to one Wallin. 
She was otherwise known as “Crazy Sally,” and used to travel about the 
country, re-setting dislocations by sheer strength of arm. The doctor in 
harlequin’s attire has been conjectured—but only conjectured—to be a 
quiz on Sir Hans Sloane. 

William Hogarth was now forty-three years of age, married, but 
childless; busy, cheerful, the foremost man among English artists, and 
with another kind of personal celebrity entirely and exclusively his own. 
He never became rich, but his gains were large; and he prospered, as he 
deserved, exceedingly. I rejoice that another chapter yet remains to me 
wherein to depict my hero in his golden prime. Then, alas! must come 
the sere and yellow leaf,—which comes to all. 
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On Holidays. 


—+— 
A RHAPSODY FOR AUGUST. 


Ir is a blessed thought, all through the long work-day months of the early 
part of the year, that, if we only live long enough, we must drift into 
August. For with August comes to many toil-worn men—would that it came 
to all!—one of God’s best gifts to man—a holiday. There is a lull in the 
mighty clatter of the machinery of life; the great wheels are still, or they 
gyrate slowly and noiselessly, How it happens, it is hard to say [and the 
harder the more you think about it, for man’s wants and man’s passions, 
which make work, are never still]; but the Autumnal Sabbath comes round 
as surely as the shorter days and the yellower leaves; and from the great 
heart of the metropolis we go out in search of a cheerier life and a fresher 
atmosphere, 

There is, doubtless, a special Providence decreeing this, so that even 
the delirium of kings, out of which come the wrestlings of nations, is for a 
time subdued; and thus the Nestors of the State are suffered, like meaner 
men, to grow young again in the heather and the turnip-field. The High 
Court of Parliament sets the example, removes itself from the sphere of 
our weekly prayers, and diffuses itself over vast expanses of country, in 
quest of new wisdom and new strength, and plentiful amusement, which is 
both. Then Justice takes the bandage from her eyes, lays down her 
scales, tucks up her flowing robes, and girds herself for a walking tour 
half-way over Europe, with a pipe in her mouth. The Exchange quickly 
follows suit. Commerce grows a moustache, assumes the wide-awake, goes 
sketching on the Rhine, and draws pictures of Ehrenbreitstein, instead of 
bills of exchange. And so we all pour ourselves out into the great 
reservoir of idleness—and we do our appointed work thereby more surely 
than if we plodded all the time at our desks. 

We are coming to understand this as a nation better than we once did ; 
but we have not yet so hearty an appreciation of the truth, but that a few 
reflections on the subject from an old fellow like myself may have their 
uses just on the verge of autumn. What I have to say is mainly in praise 
of holidays. I have a becoming sense of what is called the “ dignity of 
labour,” but, more than that, I believe that of all the blessings and 
benignities of life, work is verily the greatest. The bread which we earn 
by the sweat of the brow, and brain-sweat is therein included, is the 
sweetest that is ever eaten. A dull life, and one that I would not care to 
live, would be a life without labour. So patent, indeed, is this—so often 
has it been demonstrated—that men not born to work, make work for 
themselves. Not being harnessed by the iron hand of Necessity into the 
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go-cart of daily labour, they harness themselves into go-carts of their own, 
and drag the burden after them as lustily as the rest. We envy one 
another blindly and ignorantly, neither knowing our neighbour's sore- 
nesses and sufferings, nor rightly appreciating beatitudes of ourown. We 
have all our joys and sorrows—God be praised for both !—and more 
equally dispensed than many care to acknowledge. Toil-worn men, 
indeed, will not readily believe that their hard grinding work is foremost 
in the category of their blessings. They know it is very easy and very 
pleasant to be idle for a day, or for a week, perhaps for a month: but if 
they were to try a life of idleness they would find how hard.a life it is. 
The wise physician, who recommended Locuples, as a remedy for all his 
aches and pains, his causeless anxieties, his asperities of temper, the gloom 
and despondency of his whole life, ‘‘to live upon a shilling a-day and 
earn it,” probed the rich man’s ailments to their very depths, and pre- 
scribed the only cure for such imaginary distempers. Let Locuples work 
and be happy. Locuples has, now-a-days, some notion of this, and so he 
works, as I have said, of his own free-will, turning legislator, and magis- 
trate, and poor-law guardian, and colonel of volunteers, and lecturing to 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and writing books, and getting profitable place, if he 
can, in the great omnibus of the State. And what can be wiser? For if 
there were no work for Locuples, there would be no holidays, 

And as there can be no holidays without work, so ought there to be 
no work without holidays; the one, indeed, is the natural complement of 
the other. Labour and rest, in fitting proportions, are the conditions of 
healthy life, This everybédy knows and admits. But there is a poor, 
weak, cowardly feeling often lurking in men’s minds, which will not suffer 
them honestly to believe and to declare, that it is as much the duty of man 
to rest as to labour. We are wont, in a sneaking, contemptible sort of 
way, to apologize for our holidays, as though they were no better than 
small sins, delinquencies, aberrations, to be compounded for by additional 
labour and, self-denial. But, rightly considered, rest and amusement, or, 
in a word, holidays, are a substantive part of the “whole duty of man;” 
and to neglect that duty, or to suffer others to neglect it, is no less a crime 
against our common manhood than to suffer our energies to run to waste 
in indifference and inaction, and to do nothing for ourselves or for mankind, 
Have we any right to over-eat ourselves, or to over-drink ourselves, or 
to over-anything-else ourselves? Then what right have we to over-work 
ourselyes? ‘Moderate passions,” says an old writer, “are the best 
expressions of humanity.’ Let there be moderation, then, even in the 
passion for work, We must not wear out this mighty tabernacle of the 
human frame, this god-like intellect of man, by an unseemly demand on 
their resources. A very old proverb is that about the bow, which is 
always bent; but it is not so old that men in this generation do not some- 
times require to be reminded of it. The Chinese have another proverb 
to the effect that one day is as good as three, if you will only do the right 
thing at the right time. The Chinese are a wise people, and I hope that, 
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when we go to war with them, we shall catch some of their wisdom. It is 
not the time that he bestows upon his work, but the system which he 
carries to it, and the energy which he infuses into it, that enables the 
workman to do his appointed business with success. 

I carry, to the best of my poor ability, these little fancies of mine into 
the practice of daily life. I work as hard as I can. My friends are 
pleased sometimes to say, very kindly, that they wonder I contrive to get 
through so much work. My answer, when the remark is made in my 
own presence, most frequently is, that I do contrive it by playing as much 
asIcan. I am getting on in years, and I speak more of the past than of 
the present. But man is never too old to play, by himself or by proxy ; 
and the vicarious disportings of advancing age are not the least of the 
pleasures and privileges of man. If we cannot stand up at Lord’s to the 
catapultian bowling of this generation, mindful as we are of the times 
when Mr. Budd, not perhaps, without some pardonable feelings of vanity 
derived from a consciousness of the perfect anatomy of his lower limbs, 
kept wicket and “ lobbed” at the opposite stumps, in nankin shorts and pink 
silk stockings: if we cannot venture to compete with the athletes of the 
different rifle-corps, who now go in for astonishing broad jumps, and high 


jumps, and hurdle races, and puttings and pickings-up of stones, at the 
Crystal Palace, and other places of gregarious resort: we can at all 
events look on, and Jet our ashes sparkle up from contact with the fires of 
younger men; and cry, Vizi puellis, &c., and live again in the energies of 


our boys. 

And if I take a holiday myself, whenever I can, without injury to 
others, I am no less minded to give the young people who serve under 
me in the department of her Majesty’s Government to which I am honoured 
by belonging, a holiday whenever they ask for it. Ido not find that they 
take more holidays, or that they do less work than others, because I am 
willing to suit their convenience in such matters, exhorting them, indeed, 
to go abroad when the sun shines, and to disport themselves in a clear 
atmosphere. I have one or two famous cricketers among my young 
gentlemen, of whose exploits I am reasonably proud; and I am more than 
reconciled for any little inconvenience to which I may be subjected in 
their absence, if I see a good score opposite to their names in the papers 
next day. There are new occasions for holidays creeping in from that 
great volunteer movement which is now energizing theland. And surely, 
one would be wanting in a becoming sense of loyalty towards our Sove- 
reign Lady the Queen, to grudge a holiday to a lusty youth desirous of 
perfecting himself in the rifle-exercise, by which our enemies, if we have 
any, are to be grievously discomfited and overborne. I have heard it said 
that it is liable to abuse, and that rifle-practice may be a cover for worse 
practices, or a pretext for much unprofitable idling. And so is church- 
going, for the matter of that—and other excellent things, easily to be 
named—susceptible of this kind of abuse. But the primary reflection 
which this suggests to my mind is, that no one ought to need an excuse 
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for taking a holiday. If society were rightly constituted, holidays in the 
abstract would be so respectable and so respected, that they could derive 
no additional gloss or dignity from any adventitious circumstance of rifle 
movement, or royal birthday, or that famous national institution, the 
great Derby race. 

It may be imputed to me, I know, by the enemies of holiday-making— 
whereof there are, I am afraid, thousands within a short distance of this 
Hill of Corn—that I am boasting only of giving holidays to servants not 
my own,—that I am lavish of other people’s property. To this I am not 
minded to reply further than that I know what is best for her Majesty’s 
service and for my own; and that in my own modest establishment, the 
domestics are never denied a holiday when they ask for one, and often 
prompted to take one when they do not ask. It is a small matter for me 
to take my chop in Westminster on that day, or to carry some sandwiches 
to office in my pocket, that I may forego the parade of dinner, and emanci- 
pate Mary, Jane, and Martha, for a day at the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham—an institution which, as an aid, not to say an incentive, to holiday- 
making, I hold in the highest esteem. Are they never to breathe the 
fresh air or to sce the green leaves, because I pay them a yearly wage of 
from twelve to twenty pounds, and have some covenants with them on 
the score of tea and sugar? Are holidays only for heads of families— 
masters or mistresses, as the case may be—and for the dumb animals who 
serve them? There are those, I know, who think them sheer imper- 
tinences, and esteem it dire presumption in menials to ask for holidays, 
even to sce their parents and their little brothers and sisters, a few miles 
off. Is the love of kindred to be denied to them no less than the love of 
nature? Can any one really hope to get good service out of reasonable 
beings by stifling their natural instincts and silencing the voice of their 
hearts? God be praised that there are some who think differently 
about obligations of this kind! There is my friend Loneyouchter, for 
example, the kindest of human beings, and one of the cleverest withal, 
who beat all his contemporaries, of whom I was one, in his younger days, 
with such facility, that it was only to be likened to the case of “ Eclipse 
first, and the rest nowhere ;” he told me, the other day, in his pleasant 
villa, on the summit of one of the Norwood hills, that he had given his 
servants “season-tickets” for the Crystal Palace. Whereupon, I honoured 
the man, even more than I had done before. But mentioning the cireum- 
stance soon afterwards to a fair young girl, she described it as a “mad 
freak.” It appeared to me to be the sanest thing wnat had recently been 
brought to my notice. 

The sanest in all respects—sanity itself, and the cause of sanity in others. 
For surely the mens sana in corpore sano is promoted by harmless enter- 
tainment of this kind; and health and cheerfulness are the very foundation- 
stones of good service. If we think of nothing else, but of getting the 
largest possible amount of yearly work out of a human machine, we must 
take care not to keep it in motion from morning to night for three hundred 
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and sixty-five days in the year. It has often surprised me that men, who 
in their dealings with the brute creation have so clear an understanding of 
this matter, should in their transactions with what horse-doctors some- 
what disparagingly call “the human subject,” exhibit so great a deficiency 
of common sense. Happening, a few weeks ago, to be travelling on the 
top of an omnibus bound for a railway station in South Wales, I became 
the highly interested auditor of an animated conversation between the driver 
of that public conveyance and two or three decently-dressed men on the seat 
behind him, who might have been small farmers or bailiffs. The subject 
of discourse was primarily the sale and purchase of a certain fast-trotting 
mare, very celebrated upon the road. The price given and the sums 
offered at different times for the accomplished animal having been well 
discussed, and having elicited an amount of private information ‘on the 
best possible authority,” such as would have done no discredit to the dis- 
cussion ofan important historical question, the properties and qualifications of 
the mare were brought under review. Hereupon some diversities of opinion 
arose—but there was wonderful agreement upon one point, namely, that 
the mare had been overworked, and that she must be turned out for a time 
to set her right on her legs again. Whether blistering would accomplish 
a perfect cure, or whether anything short of firing would do it, appeared 
to be an open question; but it was unanimously agreed that the holiday 
was the main thing—and from particulars, the company on the coach- 
top betook themselves to generals, and discoursed feelingly on the cruelty 
and folly of overworking a good horse, of keeping him always in harness, 
instead of turning him out sometimes to grass. To all of which I silently 
assented, for ] remembered that I had once been ‘ peccant in this kinde” 
myself, having ridden, in my younger and more thoughtless days, a willing 
horse to a remote railway station and back again, a distance in all of some 
two and twenty miles, so often without taking account of the strain upon 
the poor animal's system, that one day she suddenly, when many miles 
from any help, broke out into a profuse sweat, drooped her head, and never 
recovered. She fairly broke down in the midst of her work—and I never 
think of the fact now without shame and humiliation. 

But I opine that it did me good—that it taught me to think more 
seriously of my obligations to man and beast—for I believe that I never 
offended after this fashion again. I sympathized from my heart with 
all that was said on the subject by the travellers on the Welsh omnibus, 
in the simple quadrupedal sense wherein they were fain to consider it; 
but I wondered, at the same time, how it happens that, whilst the 
generality of mankind thoroughly understand the subject in this sense, 
there are so many able and amiable men unwilling or incompetent to 
apply the very obvious principle to the larger concerns of human life. It 
irks me to think that there are legions of excellent persons who would 
on no account overwork their horses—who have a lively appreciation of 
the nevessity of occasional weeks or months of rest—who know that to 
grudge these periods of inactivity to their equine friends is, in proverbial 
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phrase, “ penny-wise and pound foolish "—but who have neither the 
same tender consciences nor the same shrewd sense to aid them in their 
relations with those who carry them along the highways and byways 
of business and domestic life; masters who refuse that to their human 
dependants, in house or office, which they grant willingly to the “ beasts 
which perish.” 

I had a friendly disputation on this subject the other day with my 
neighbour, Mr. Gallicap, 2 great Italian merchant in the city, a most 
worthy man, and the father of a very interesting family. I fear that 
I did not succeed in making him a convert to my views, but I know that 
I had the sympathies and best wishes of his sons and daughters, to say 
nothing of his amiable lady; and I was greatly encouraged by the earnest, 
intelligent face of little Carry Gallicap, who sate by and listened to the 
discourse with évident approbation of the sentiments I expressed. Indeed, 
I generally find that my younger auditors are heart and soul on my side. 
The argument employed upon the other was mainly that of the laudator 
temporis acti. There was not wont to be so much talk about holidays 
thirty or forty years ago. Young men went to their business early and 
returned late: indeed, on foreign post-nights were often kept at their 
work till close upon midnight. If they were ill, they went home, and 
the heads of large houses were not wont to be illiberal to them. He had 
got on well enough in his younger days without holidays ; why should he 
take them in his older? Why should not his sons do as their father 
had done before them? Why should they have shorter work-days, and 
fewer of them, in the course of the year? And how was business to go 
on if everyone went away ? 

To this I observed deferentially, that “everyone ” was a strong word. 
And I ventured to allude to the system in force at the public offices, 
which provides for the continual presence of some efficient officer of a 
department, and yet enables every one to take his holiday at some time or 
other of the year—a system which, as enabling juniors to feel their way to 
higher duties, has its uses in another sense. I alluded laughingly, too, to 
the famous saying of a tertain great statesman, who alleged that he divided 
his business into three parts—one part he did; another did itself; and the 
third was not done at all. But I perceived that public offices and public 
men were not held of much account by my opponent, and that my argu- 
ment gained little or nothing by a reference to them. Indeed, he was 
pleased to observe, that if his firm had done business after the manner of 
the public offices, it would have been bankrupt long ago—a proposition 
which I did not dispute, but which I could not admit to be convincing 
against holidays. Indeed, nothing could ever convince me that it is not 
the duty of every employer, great and small, to give his workmen a 
reasonable number of holidays in every year. 

_ “And have they not,” I may be asked—“ has not every workman in 
this Christian land fifty-two holidays in every year?” Truly, there is, 
for most of us, one holiday in every week—one day, set apart by God, and 
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given to man to keep it holy. It is the holiest of all holy days—a blessed 
day of rest; vouchsafed to us, apart from its spiritual uses, that we may 
re-create our exhausted energies. But “ recreation,” as it is popularly 
understood, is out of the category of orthodox things. Sunday is a day of 
routine—the best of all possible routines, it is true—but still we have our 
appointed duties; and my idea of a holiday is that we should be emanci- 
pated from all routine; that we should have no appointed duties. Besides, 
who can really enjoy Sunday, when the ghastly image of Monday peers 
over its quict shoulder ? 

We have come now to look upon the word, in its ordinary acceptation, 
as something distinct altogether from its etymological meaning, and are 
wont to associate it with ideas rather of a Bohemian or vagabondizing kind 
of life, than of anything stationary and domestic. The right thing, indeed, 
is to “ go out for a holiday ;” to seek change of scene, and change of air, 
and change of action; to divest one’s-self of all the environments of work- 
day life; to enter, as it were, into a new state of being, as does the grub 
when he eventuates into a butterfly, and spreads his wings in the summer 
air. Grateful, indeed, ought this generation to be for the benignant aid of 
steam, which affords unfailing facilities to holiday-makers seeking change 
of scene and air, carrying them to remote places within an hour's space, 
and suffering them to see hundreds of miles of country, in a single day, for 
a few shillings. It is no small thing that in these times a toil-worn 
artisan may transport himself from the stifling alley or the reeking court 
in which he lives, to the fresh, breezy coast of Brighton, for half-a-crown, 
and be carried home again for nothing. Or if he is not minded to go 
so far a-field, there is the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, or the royal 
palace at Hampton Court, or the Rye House, famous in history for 
its plot, to all of which he may make pleasant excursions at a small 
charge, and travel out of himself as thoroughly as though he were 
new-born, going back into a past, or onward into a future age, and 
forgetting all the wearing toil and carking anxiety of the present. There 
is nothing pleasanter than the sight of a railway-train freighted with 
excursionists outward-bound, all radiant with the expectation of a day's 
pleasure. And such may be seen now-a-days in the outskirts of every 
large town on summer and autumn mornings; for London has no 
monopoly of such blessings. Ifthe South has its Brighton, the North has 
its Scarborough ; and, indeed, it is easy everywhere to rush out of the 
smoke. I hear people who can take their month’s holiday when they like, 
and travel by express trains, and get up extensive outfits for the occasion, 
with all sorts of elaborate contrivances suggestive of nothing less than an 
expedition into Central Africa, sneer at these excursions, as things 
snobbish ; but it seems to me that the sneerers are the real snobs, and that 
I have seen, in first-class carriages, extensively got-up holiday-makers of 
both sexes, far more vulgar because more pretentious, than the poor little 
Pippas of the silk mills treated by their admiring swains to half-a-crown’s 
worth of fresh air and green leaves in the pleasant country. And a ripe, 
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rich comfort ought it to be to all who get their holidays regularly every 
year, without let or hindrance, and perhaps, without injury to themselves 
and others, that the blessings which they enjoy are now within the reach 
of millions less fayoured by fortune than themselves. And I hope, too, 
that they who look up from the lower strata of society at people sleeker 
than themselves, in richer purple, and in finer linen, do not grudge them 
their holidays, and say, ‘‘ What have they to do with such things? is not 
life all a holiday to them?” Indeed, it is not, my friend. Purple and 
fine linen do not make holidays, any more than they make happiness. 
Let us rejoice in the enjoyments of each other. Let us shake hands over 
the blessed privilege of a few days’ rest. Is it rest of body, or rest of 
mind? What matters! Bodily labour and mental labour, both have 
their privileges, and both have their pains. Let us not envy—let us 
honour one another. If Hand goes to Rye House, and Head to Wies- 
baden, for a holiday, let us hope that each is equally benefited by the 
change, and equally thankful for it. 

If the real want, the need, of a holiday is to be measured by the enjoy- 
ment of it when it comes, I am sure that the upper ten thousand need it 
as much as any mechanics in the land. Belonging myself to the middle 
classes, I can answer for their appreciation, and I know that there is nothing 
keener. To dwellers in large towns, especially in this great overgrown 
Babylon of ours, there is a sense of enjoyment in the simple escape 
into the country apart from the cessation of daily labour. How intensely 
are the first few days at the sea-side enjoyed by all the members of a 
London family! I remember to have heard a dear little boy, some nine 
years old, on the green hill-side of a Welsh watering-place, say to his 
father, as hand-in-hand they clomb the ascent, “ Dear papa! this is so jolly, 
I can hardly believe it to be true.” And papa responded heartily, as 
though he thought it with as much sincerity as his child. The first pink 
flush of air and exercise was on the little boy's delicate face, and his 
father’s nose had already had a sunstroke [Why will Phebus insist on 
assailing the noses of us Londoners before our cheeks?] such as is inci- 
dental to sudden exposure. It was plainly to be gathered from the wide- 
awake, the loose jacket, and the incipient moustache, that Paterfamilias 
was in for a month’s holiday; but I was concerned to see, soon afterwards, 
that the month’s holiday had like to be brought to a premature close by 
his injudicious temerity in attempting to climb a rocky ascent by an 
insecure route, the surface of which, when midway to the summit, crumbled 
beneath his feet, and well nigh precipitated him to the bottom. These 
are among the common incidents of the first day’s holidays; we gain 
experience and caution as we advance. 

I should have been minded, if time and space had permitted, to lay 
down in this place some rules for holiday-makers; but the circumstances 
and conditions are so various that it would take rather a small volume 
than the page or two at my disposal to legislate for such numerous diver- 
sities. To one man the best conditions of a holiday are solitary travelling 
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and perfect independence; another is fain to take with him wife and 
children, and all belongings; a third affects the companionship of a com- 
rade or two, masculine and muscular, who can walk as many miles, smoke 
as many cigars, and drink as much Bass as himself. Jones takes a moor in 
Scotland; Johnson a preserve in Norfolk; Brown goes with Mrs. Brown 
and the little Browns to Scarborough; Robinson is off by himself into 
Wales, with a sketch-book in his pocket; and Jenkins departs with his 
young wife to the Rhineland, happy as aking. For my own part, I 
well, no matter; some holidays are better than others, but all holidays are 





good. 
I have had some grievous failures in my day—who has not? But I 


am not in the least discouraged by them. I went out for a walking tour 
in the Home Counties, and spent ten days looking out of the windows of 
bad hotels in fourth-rate towns, gazing at the inexhaustible rain. I shall 
never forget my visit to Llangollen, and the weather by which it was 
celebrated. I journeyed to the venerable cathedral-town of Salisbury, on 
a pilgrimage to my old school-house, and fotind an insignificant row of 
ten-pound cottages on its site. My experiences, indeed, are replete with 
mischances of this kind. Every holiday-maker must be prepared for them. 
What matter? They are very disappointing whilst they last; but we have 
our holidays all the same. We say that we might as well have stayed at 
home ; but we are ignorant and ungrateful when we say so. For in truth, 
abstinence from work, liberation from the ordinary environments of daily 
life, familiarity with new sights and sounds, and the admission of new trains 
of thought, all confer upon us the benefits of a holiday, though the imme- 
diate enjoyment may be scant. We are better for it when we return. We 
may not be conscious of the gain, but it is no less certain. It finds us 
out years afterwards, and for every day of relaxation, gives us another 
week or another month of work. Is there nothing in that, my friends? 
I have seen the strongest frames suddenly shattered—the brightest intel- 
lects suddenly dimmed. And why? We know that God “rested” after 
His work; and shall human weakness dare to do without it? It is said 
to be a great and noble thing— 
“To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


jut the line, despite its paternity, is altogether the greatest braggart and 
impostor that I know. If we.would live laborious days, we must not 
scorn delights. It is by taking a full measure of— 
“ Delight in little things— 
The buoyant child surviving in the man,” 
that we are enabled to do our appointed work. Let us all hold fast to 
this. Let us have our harmless delights; let us have our rest; let us 
have our holidays. 
Yes: here is dear old August come upon us, with its ripe harvests and 
its riper holidays; and let us welcome it with grateful hearts. You and I, 
dear reader, let us hope, have done seven months’ good work this year ; 
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and shall we not be prepared to do some more good work, by-and-by, 
when we have played a little? 

It is time now to be packing up. Think well about the matter, my 
friends. Don’t start in a hurry. Leave no neglected duties behind to 
stare at you, with grim spectral aspects, at odd quiet times, when there is 
a lull in the excitement of travel. Many a holiday has been spoilt by a 
disturbing recollection of something that ought to have been done or pro- 
vided for before the hour of departure. A day or two may be well spent, 
therefore, in quiet thoughtful preparation at home. Take your time about 
it, and go calmly. If you leave everything to the last moment and start 
in a fluster, your folly will be sure to find you out, 

I have further matter of discourse; but I must lay down the pen, 
hopeful, however, that I may be heard again upon this or some cognate 
subject. My last word of advice to holiday-makers is, that they should 
never fail to remember that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
If they would enjoy their own holidays thoroughly, and without any 
prickings of conscience, they must carry with them the pleasant reflection 
that, to the best of their ability, they have dispensed, and are prepared 
to dispense, the same blessed privilege to others. There are few of us, 
great or small, who have not in some measure the power of emancipating 
others. The little mouse in the fable, it will be remembered, released the 
great lion of the forest. The master is scarcely less dependent upon the 
servant for his holiday than the servant is upon the master. Let us all 
bear this in mind, and all help one another. A good, healthy feeling of 
this kind will do much to bridge over the awful chasm that yawns between 
the rich and the poor. Let us, then, encourage it to the utmost. This is 
the best advice an old.fellow can give; and with it he may well close, 
reverentially, his plea for Holidays. 
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Boundabout Papers —Ho, VI. 


Oe 
ON SCREENS IN DINING-ROOMS. 


GRANDSON of the late Rev. Dr. Primrose 
(of Wakefield, vicar) wrote me a little 
note from his country living this morn- 
ing, and the kind fellow had the pre- 
caution to write, ‘No thorn,” upon the 
envelope, so that ere I broke the seal, my 
mind might be relieved of any anxiety 
lest the letter should contain one of those 
lurking stabs which are so painful to the 
present gentle writer. Your epigraph, 
M| my dear P., shows your kind and artless 
—<=— nature; but don’t you see it is of no use? 
' People who are bent upon assassinating 
* you in the manner mentioned will write 

-_/ “No thorn” upon their envelopes too; 
1 and you open the case, and presently out 

flies a poisoned stiletto, which springs 

into a man’s bosom, and makes the 

meade wretch howl with anguish. When the 

bailiffs are after a man, they adopt all sorts of disguises, pop out on him 
from all conceivable corners, and tap his miserable shoulder. His wife is 
taken ill; his sweetheart, who remarked his brilliant, too brilliant appear- 
ance at the Hyde Park review, will meet him at Cremorne, or where you 
will. The old friend who has owed him that money these five years will 
meet him at so-and-so and pay. By one bait or other the victim is hooked, 
netted, landed, and down goes the basket-lid. It is not your wife, your 
sweetheart, your friend, who is going to pay you. It is Mr. Nab the bailiff. 
You know————you are caught. You are off in a cab to Chancery Lane. 
You know, I say? Why should you know? I make no manner of 
doubt you never were taken by a bailiff in your life. I never was. I 
have been in two or three debtors’ prisons, but not on my own account. 
Goodness be praised! I mean you can’t escape your lot; and Nab only 
stands here metaphorically as the watchful, certain, and untiring officer of 
Mr. Sheriff Fate. Why, my dear Primrose, this morning along with your 
letter comes another, bearing the well-known superscription of another old 
friend, which I open without the least suspicion, and what do I find? A 
few lines from my friend Johnson, it is true, but they are written on a 
page covered with feminine handwriting. ‘“ Dear Mr. Johnson,” says the 
writer, “I have just been perusing with delight a most charming tale by 
the Archbishop of Cambray. It is called Telemachus; and I think it 
would be admirably suited to the Cornhill Magazine. As you know the 
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Editor, will you have the great kindness, dear Mr. Johnson, to commu- 
nicate with him personally (as that is much better than writing in a 
roundabout way to Cornhill, and waiting goodness knows how long for an 
answer), and stating my readiness to translate this excellent and instruc- 
tive story. I do not wish to breathe a@ word against Lovel Parsonage, 
Framley the Widower, or any of the novels which have appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine, but I am sure Telemachus is as good as new to English 
readers, and in point of interest and morality far” &c. &c. &e. 

There it is. I am stabbed through Johnson. He has lent himself to 
this attack on me. He is weak about women. Other strong men are. 
He submits to the common lot, poor fellow. In my reply I do not use a 
word of unkindness. I write him back gently, that I fear Telemachus 
won't suit us. He can send the letter on to his fair correspondent. But 
however soft the answer, I question whether the wrath will be turned 
away. Will there not be a coolness between him and the lady? and is it 
not possible that henceforth her fine eyes will look with darkling glances 
upon the pretty orange cover of our Magazine? 

Certain writers, they say, have a bad opinion of women. Now am I 
very whimsical in supposing that this disappointed candidate will be 
hurt at her rejection, and angry or cast down according to her nature? 
“ Angry, indeed!” says Juno, gathering up her purple robes and royal 
raiment. ‘Sorry, indeed!” cries Minerva, lacing on her corslet again, 
and scowling under her helmet. (I imagine the well-known Apple case 
has just been argued and decided.) “ Hurt, forsooth! Do you suppose we 
care for the opinion of that hobnailed lout of a Paris? Do you suppese 
that I, the Goddess of Wisdom, can’t make allowances for mortal ignorance, 
and am so base as to bear malice against a poor creature who knows no 
better? You little know the goddess nature when you dare to insinuate 
that our divine minds are actuated by motives so base. A love of justice 
influences us. We are above mean revenge. We are too magnani- 
mous to be angry at the award of such a judge in favour of such a 
creature.” And rustling out their skirts, the ladies walk away together. 
This is all very well. You are bound to believe them. They are actuated 
by no hostility: not they. They bear no malice—of course not. But 
when the Trojan war occurs presently, which side will they take? Many 
brave souls will be sent to Hades. Hector will perish. Poor old Priam’s 
bald numskull will be cracked, and Troy town will burn, because Paris 
prefers golden-haired Venus to ox-eyed Juno and grey-eyed Minerva. 

The last Essay of this Roundabout Series, describing the griefs and 
miseries of the editorial chair, was written, as the kind reader will acknow- 
ledge, in a mild and gentle, not in a warlike or satirical spirit. I showed 
how cudgels were applied ; but, surely, the meek object of persecution hit 
no blows in return. The beating did not hurt much, and the person 
assaulted could afford to keep his good-humour; indeed, I admired that 
brave though illogical little actress, of the T. R. D-bl-n, for her fiery vin- 
dication of her profession’s honour. I assure her I had no intention to tell 
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1—s—well, let us say, monosyllables—about my superiors: and I wish 
her nothing but well, and when Macmahon, (or shall it be Mulligan?) 
Roi d@ Irlande, ascends his throne, I hope she may be appointed professor of 
English to the princesses of the-royal house. Nuper—in former days—I 
too have militated; sometimes, as I now think, unjustly; but always, I 
vow, without personal rancour. Which of us has not idle words to recall, 
flippant jokes to regret? Have you never committed an imprudence? 
Have you never had a dispute, and found out that you were wrong? 80 
much the worse for you. Woe be to the man qui croit toujours avoir 
raison. . His anger is not a brief madness, but a permanent mania. His 
rage is not a fever-fit, but a black poison inflaming him, distorting his 
judgment, disturbing his rest, embittering his cup, gnawing at his 
pleasures, causing him more cruel suffering than ever he can inflict on his 
enemy. O la belle morale! As I write it, I think about one or two little 
affairs of my own. There is old Dr. Squaretoso (he certainly was very 
rude to me, and that’s the fact); there is Madame Pomposa (and 
certainly her ladyship’s behaviour was about as cool as cool could be). 
Never mind, old Squaretoso: never mind, Madame Pomposa! Here is a 
hand. Let us be friends, as we once were, and have no more of this 
rancour. 

I had hardly sent that last Roundabout Paper to the printer (which, I 
submit, was written in a pacable and not unchristian frame of mind), 
when Saturday came, and with it, of course, my Saturday Review. I 
remember at New York coming down to breakfast at the hotel one 
morning, after a criticism had appeared in the New York Herald, in 
which an Irish writer had given me a dressing for a certain lecture on 
Swift. Ah! my dear little enemy of the T. R. D., what were the cudgels 
in your little dillet-dowx compared to those noble New York shillelaghs ? 
All through the Union the literary sons of Erin have marched alpeen- 
stock in hand, and in every city of the States they call each other and 
everybody else the finest names. Having come to breakfast, then, in the 
public room, I sit down, and see—that the nine people opposite have all 
got New York Heralds in their hands. One dear little lady, whom I 
knew, and who sate opposite, gave a pretty blush, and popped her paper 
undet the table-cloth. I told her I had had my whipping already in my 
own private room, and begged her to continue her reading. I may have 
undergone agonies, you see, but every man who has been bred at an 
English public school comes away from a private interview with Dr. Birch 
with a calm, even a smiling face. And this is not impossible, when you 
are prepared. You screw your courage up—you go through the business. 
You come back and take your seat on the form, showing not the least 
symptom of uneasiness or of previous unpleasantries. But to be caught 
suddenly up, and whipped in the bosom of your family—to sit down 
to breakfast, and cast your innocent eye on a paper, and find, before you 
are aware, that the Saturday Monitor or Black Monday Instructor has 
hoisted you atid is laying on—that is indeed a trial. Or perhaps the 
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family has looked at the dreadful paper beforehand, and weakly tries to 
hide it. “ Where is the Jnstructor, or the Monitor?” say you. ‘“ Where 
is that paper?” says mamma to one of the young ladies. Lucy hasn’t it. 
Fanny hasn’t seen it. Emily thinks that the governess has it. At last, 
out it is brought, that awful paper! Papa is amazingly tickled with the 
article on Thomson; thinks that show-up of Johnson is very lively ; 
and now—heaven be good to us!—he has come to the critique on 
himself:—=“ Of all the rubbish which we have had from Mr. Tomkins, 
we do protest and vow that this last cartload is” &¢. Ah, poor Tomkins! 
—but most of all, ah! poor Mrs. Tomkins, and poor Emily, and Fanny, 
and Lucy, who have to sit by and see paterfamilias put to the torture ! 

Now, on this eventful Saturday, I did not cry, because it was not so 
much the Editor as the Publisher of the Cornhill Magazine who was 
brought out for a dressing ; and it is wonderful how gallantly one bears 
the misfortunes of one’s friends. That a writer should be taken to task 
about his books, is fair, and he must abide the praise or the censure. But 
that a publisher should be ctiticized for his dinners, and for the conver- 
sation which did not take place there,—is this tolerable press practice, 
legitimate joking, or honourable warfare? I have not the honour to 
know my next door neighbour, but I make no doubt that he receives his 
friends at dinner; I see his wife and children pass constantly ; I even 
know the carriages of some of the people who call upon him, and could 
tell their names. Now, stippose his servants were to tell mine what the 
doings are next door, who comes to dinner, what is eaten and said, and I 
were to publish an account of these transactions in a newspaper, I could 
assuredly get money for the report; but ought I to write it, and what 
would you think of me for doing so? 

And, suppose, Mr. Saturday Reviewer—you censor morum, you who 
pique yourself (and justly and honourably in the main) upon your cha- 
racter of gentleman, as well as of writer,—suppose, not that you yourself 
invent and indite absurd twaddle about gentlemen’s private meetings and 
transactions, but pick this wretched garbage out of a New York street, 
and hold it up for your readers’ amusement—don’t you think, my 
friend, that you might have been better employed? Here, in my Satur- 
day Review, and in an American paper subsequently sent to me, I light, 
astonished, on an account of the dinners of my friend and publisher, which 
are described as “ treméndously heavy,” of the conversation (which does 
not take place), and of the guests assembled at the table. I am informed 
that the proprietor of the Cornhill, and the host on these occasions, is “a 
very good man, but totally uifread ;” and that on my asking him whether 
Dr. Johnson was dining behind the screen, he said, “ God bless my soul, 
my dear sit, thefe’s no person by the name of Johnson here, nor any one 
behind the screen,” and that a roar of laughter cut him short. Iam 
informed by the same New York correspondent that I have touched up a 
contributor’s article; that I once said to a literary gentleman, who was 
proudly pointing to an anonymous article as his writing, “ Ah! I thought 
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I recognized your hoof in it.” Iam told by the same authority that the 
Cornhill Magazine “shows symptoms of being on the wane,” and having 
sold nearly a hundred thousand copies, he (the correspondent) “should 
think forty thousand was now about the mark.” Then the graceful writer 
passes on to the dinners, at which it appears the Editor of the Magazine 
“is the great gun, and comes out with all the geniality in his power.” 

Now suppose this charming intelligence is untrue? Suppose the pub- 
lisher (to recall the words of my friend the Dublin actor of last month) is 
a gentleman to the full as well informed as those whom he invites to his 
table? Suppose he never made the remark, beginning—“ God bless my 
soul, my dear sir,” &c., nor anything resembling it? Suppose nobody 
roared with laughing? Suppose the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine 
never “touched up” one single line of the contribution which bears 
“ marks of his hand?” Suppose he never said to any literary gentleman, 
“T recognized your hoof” in any periodical whatever? Suppose the 
40,000 subscribers, which the writer to New York “considered to be 
about the mark,” should be between 90,000 and 100,000 (and as he will 
have figures, there they are). Suppose this back-door gossip should be 
utterly blundering and untrue, would any one wonder? Ah! if we had 
only enjoyed the happiness to number this writer among the contributors 
of our Magazine, what a cheerfulness and easy confidence his presence 
would impart to our meetings! He would find that “poor Mr. Smith” 
had heard that recondite anecdote of Dr. Johnson behind the screen; and 
as for ‘‘the great gun of those banquets,” with what geniality should not 
I “come out” if I had an amiable companion close by me, dotting down 
my conversation for the New York Times! 

Attack our Looks, Mr. Correspondent, and welcome. They are fair sub- 
jects for just censure or praise. But woe be to you, if you allow private 
rancours or animosities to influence you in the discharge of your public 
duty. In the little court where you are paid to sit as judge, as critic, 
you owe it to your employers, to your conscience, to the honour of your 
calling, to deliver just sentences; and you shall have to answer to heaven 
for your dealings, as surely as my Lord Chief Justice on the Bench. The 
dignity of letters, the honour of the literary calling, the slights put by 
haughty and unthinking people upon literary men,—don’t we hear out- 
cries upon these subjects raised daily? As dear Sam Johnson sits behind 
the screen, too proud to show his threadbare coat and patches among 
the more prosperous brethren of his trade, there is no want of dignity in 
him, in that homely image of labour ill-rewarded, genius as yet unrecog- 
nized, independence sturdy and uncomplaining. But Mr. Nameless, behicd 
the publisher’s screen uninvited, peering at the company and the meal, 
catching up scraps of the jokes, and noting down the guests’ behaviour 
and conversation,—what a figure his is! Allons, Mr. Nameless! Put up 
your notebook; walk out of the hall; and leave gentlemen alone who 
would be private, and wish you no harm. 
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A LITTLE REBEL. 





